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THE PURITANS AND THE REFORM OF 
PROSE-STYLE 


By Harowp Fiscu 
I 


The change which overcame English prose in the seventeenth 
century, has been well described by numerous literary his- 
torians on both sides of the Atlantic during the last seventy 
years or so.t An important landmark was a paper by R. F. 
Jones in 1930,? in which he pointed out, among other things, 
the striking differences in style between Glanvill’s Vanity of 
Dogmatizing (1661) and the same material revised some time 
afterwards to form the fifth of his Essays on Several Important 
Subjects (1676). On such grounds, scholars came to take the 
years immediately following the Restoration as the period in 
which the new style was born. A special significance was 
attached to the date of the incorporation of the Royal Society, 
1662, for the new writers were all more or less closely asso- 
ciated with the Society and were influenced not only by the 
empirical and rationalist character of its philosophical teach- 
ing but also by its linguistic policy as formulated, for instance, 
by its first historian, Thomas Sprat, in his History of the Royal 


1 Beginning perhaps with A. H. Welsh, Development of English Literature and 
Language (1882), vol. II, p. 23, seq. 

?*Science and English Prose in the Third Quarter of the Seventeenth Century,’ 
P.M.L.A., vol. XLV (1930), p. 977 seq. 
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Society (1667). Of more recent years, Professor L. C. Knights, 
in an essay entitled, ‘ Bacon and the Seventeenth Century Dis- 
sociation of Sensibility,’ * has stressed the significant place of 
Francis Bacon, both as a theorist and a practical innovator, 
in the movement for a ‘ mathematical plainness ’ of expression. 
This enabled one to date the movement, in its early beginnings, 
from about 1605, the year of the publication of Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning. 

The object of this article is to indicate the efforts of a quite 
different group of people, namely the Puritans, from an even 
sarlier date, to limit the use of rhetoric and assure the pre- 
dominance of a plain and severe style. The Puritans were pri- 
marily concerned, of course, with a fit prose for sermons and 
works of devotion, but in an age when religious standards 
occupied a central place in men’s thoughts and actions, a rhe- 
torical ideal of this kind was bound to have the most wide- 
spread consequences in other fields. 

The Puritan contribution has not passed entirely unnoticed 

by scholars. W. Fraser Mitchell, in his study of the seven- 
teenth century sermon,’ gives some attention to it, laying par- 
ticular stress on the work of Perkins and Baxter. His conclusion 
is as follows: 
When the politicians called home the king the plain style triumphed; 
but while to the Royal Society must be given the honour of defi- 
nitely hall-marking the new style, to the more temperate among 
the Puritan preachers belongs the praise of having demonstrated 
to large masses of the nation, learned and unlearned, the possibili- 
ties of a simple, straightforward, unencumbered prose. Unattrac- 
tive as it often was in itself, the Puritan sermon became a dam 
from which might be led the smooth but powerful current that was 
to set in motion English prose of a slightly later time.® 


F. P. Wilson® and D. Bush’ show themselves aware of the 
plain Puritan sermon as a definite genre in the seventeenth 
century. The fullest treatment, however, is to be found in 
Perry Miller’s The New England Mind (New York, 1939), 
where a chapter is devoted to the plain style of the Puritans. 


®In Explorations (London, 1946), pp. 92-111. 

* English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson (London, 1932). 

° Ibid., p. 275. 

® Elizabethan and Jacobean (Oxford, 1945), p. 42 and note thereto. 

7 English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), p. 297. 
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Professor Miller shows, with particular reference to the New 
England Puritans, how the object of preaching was reduced to 
three main headings: doctrine, reason and use. The Puritan 
sermon was constructed according to a bald system of logical 
exposition; the imaginative element being reduced to a mini- 
mum. The difference between the Puritans and their Anglican 
contemporaries, in this respect, was very marked. Professor 
Miller points out that 


the Anglican sermon is much more an oration, much closer to clas- 
sical and patristic eloquence, while the Puritan work is mechani- 
‘ally and rigidly divided into sections and subheads, and appears 
on the printed page more like a lawyer’s brief than a work of art.® 


In all, the character of the Puritan sermon has been fairly well 
described. There is room for further clarification, however, 
especially with regard to (a) the earlier beginnings in England 
of this rhetorical, or rather, anti-rhetorical, ideal, (b) its doc- 
trinal warrant and basis and (c) its connections with other 
linguistic fashions of the century which were tending to bring 
about the plain style of the Restoration period. 


II 


The earliest full expression of the Puritan view which I have 
so far come across, is by Lawrence Chaderton, preaching at 
Paul’s Cross in 1578. It is worth noting that Chaderton later 
became the first Master of the Puritan foundation in Cam- 
bridge, Emmanuel College, when it was established in 1584. 
A whole generation of ‘left-wing’ Churchmen and others of 
great influence in the national life, were to pass under his in- 
fluence. He begins his sermon by declaring: 


I purpose to speake particularly, not in the excellencie of wordes, 
or in the inticyng speach of mans wisedome, but in plaine euidence 
and demonstration of the trueth. 


And having thus laid down his own policy, he goes on to criti- 
cize those who follow a different one: 


But alas, who preacheth thus? nay who doth not iudge this kinde 
of preaching to be voyde of learning, discretion and wisdome? 
Wherfore many doe stuffe their sermons with newe deuised words, 








® Chapter XII, p. 332. 
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and affected speaches of vanitie. ... Many with unnecessary 
sentences, prouerbes, similitudes, and stories collected out of the 
wrytings of prophane men: many with curious affected figures, 
with Latine, Greeke, and Hebrue sentences, without any iust occa- 
sion offered by their texte. 


The standard which Chaderton lays down for a true pulpit- 
style, it will be noted, is based upon a literal evocation of a 
chapter of Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians: 

And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God... 
And my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. 

(2: 1,4) 

The same doctrine is reiterated in the second Epistle, ‘ Seeing 
that we have such hope, we use great plainness of speech’ 
(3: 12), where it is taken as the starting point for a compari- 
son between the Law and the Gospel. Now, it is generally 
recognized that Calvin and his followers approached the Scrip- 
tures as a whole (including the Old Testament) through the 
medium of Paul’s epistles.*° For this reason, it is not surprising 
that a great deal of stress was laid upon these texts and that, 
as a result, a literary self-denying ordinance came to be taught, 
in line with the whole Puritan warfare against the World, the 
Flesh and the Devil. It was thought that the whole weight of 
Scripture lay behind this injunction and a resistance to the al- 
lurements of the imagination came to be regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the defensive armament of the true Christian 
walrior. 

These same texts became the cornerstone of the Puritan argu- 


® These extracts are taken from the edition of 1580, S.T..C. No. 4925. 

*°In the Argument prefixed to his Commentary on Romans, Calvin says of that 
Book that ‘if a man have attained unto the true understanding of it, he hath a 
speedy passage made him unto all the most secret treasures of the Scriptures.’ (Cf. 
Edinburgh Edn., transl., C. Rosdell, 1844). He was referring chiefly, of course, to 
the ‘Covenant of Grace’ based on Romans, V, 1 and VIII, 30. Similarly, Bunyan, 
in his autobiographical work, Grace Abounding, tells us that the decisive phase in 
his spiritual history was reached when he began to read the Pauline sections of 
the New Testament. Cf. also, W. Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New York, 1938), 
p. 86. 

‘Calvin’s most important effect upon the preachers was to send them post- 
ing back to scripture, particularly to the epistles of Paul, to Paul’s life as 
recorded in Acts, and so to the gospels and to the rest of holy writ.’ 
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ment for Chaderton’s successors too. We find them employed 
in the course of an anonymous attack upon Richard Hooker, 
published in 1599 and entitled, A Christian Letter of Certain 
English Protestants. The attackers, who saw in the Ecclesi- 
astical Polity all the traditional compromises against which 
they were in revolt, as well as the most effective arguments yet 
urged against the Genevan system, called Hooker to account 
for his various heresies, not the least amongst which was his 
addiction to a rich classical type of oratory and a gorgeous 
strain of metaphor: 


And as by a faire shew of wishing well, our first parents were fowlie 
deceaved; so is there a cunning framed method, by excellencie of 
wordes and intising speeches of man’s wisdome, to beguile and 


bewitch the verie Church of God. 


Later on, in the middle of the seventeenth century, Tuckney 
used the same text to caution his friend, Benjamin Whichcot 
against ‘ schoole-language ’ and ‘ schoole notions’ and, in 1668, 


in his famous Sermon, On Words, Robert South, a moderate 


Calvinist divine, quoted it in an evident allusion to the over- 
abundant imagery of Jeremy Taylor: 

‘I speak the words of soberness,’ said St. Paul (Acts 26.25). And 
I preach the Gospel not with the ‘ enticing words of man’s wisdom’ 
(I Cor. 2.4). This was the way of the apostles’ discoursing of 
things sacred. Nothing here of ‘the fringes of the North Star’; 
nothing of ‘ Nature’s becoming unnatural’; nothing of the ‘ down 
of angel’s wings,’ or ‘ the beautiful locks of cherubims’; no starched 
similitudes, introduced with a ‘Thus have I seen a cloud rolling 
in its airy mansion,’ and the like." 


To return, however, to the situation during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, it must be evident, that a style of preaching based upon 
the anti-rhetorical principles of Chaderton was already in vogue 
among the Puritan clergy at a relatively early date. As to the 
evidence provided by the Puritan sermon itself little can be 
said since as a rule the ‘ prophets’ spoke extemporarily and 
informally without committing their words to writing, much 
less to print. What survives is the printed sermon material of 
the more literary-minded Puritans such as Chaderton and John 
Rainolds. These would obviously be less harsh in quality than 


1 Cited by A. S. Cook, The Bible and English Prose-Style (Boston, 1892) . 
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the normal effusions of the Puritan pulpit. Rainolds, in par- 
ticular, valued both learning and eloquence and was not averse 
from quoting Pagan authorities: but even with him, I think, a 
certain austerity is visible, a tendency to make his points briefly 
with a minimum of metaphor and to manage his arguments 
with summaries where possible. There can also be no doubt 
that he fully identified himself with the arguments of Chader- 
ton against the excessive use of wit and learning. In the fol- 
lowing passage, taken from one of his Elizabethan Sermons on 
Haggai, he is dealing with the use of foreign languages in the 
pulpit but there is an undertone of criticism directed against 
the over-abundant use of rhetoric and ornament: 


‘To preach or prophesy, therefore, is not to speak strange lan- 
guage, if we will ever have the people edified; but we must prophesy 
as the prophets and apostles did, in plain evidence of spirit and 
speech, rather to profit than to please either ourselves or those 
whom we speak unto; which, if either we would follow the apostle’s 
judgment, or did mind so much the people’s profit as he did, we 
would be much more willing to do so ourselves also. For though 
he ‘could speak as many and more languages than any of them 
all, yet had he rather (said he) speak five words plainly and 
profitably to instruct others, than ten thousand in a strange tongue,’ 
1 Cor. xiv. 19. And it is well worth the observing that which the 
apostle hath noted already, that when God spake in a strange 
language, he did it because of the people’s infidelity, 1 Cor. xiv. 22; 
and it was no mercy but a judgment that the Lord would speak 
with other tongues to that people, Isa. xxviii. 11. ‘ For all that will 
they not hear me, saith the Lord.’ !* 


The evidence of the anti-Puritans is in a way more decisive. 
To take but one testimony, we have Thomas Nashe, in the 
course of a vigorous harangue against the Puritans in 1592, 
referring scornfully to their ‘ dunsticall sermons.’ 


With the enemies of Poetrie, I care not if I haue a bout, and those 
are they that tearme our best Writers but babling Ballat-makers, 
holding them fantastical fooles, that haue wit, but cannot tell how 
to vse it; I my selfe haue beene so censured among some dul-headed 
Diuines: who deeme it no more cunning to wryte an exquisit 
Poem, than to preach pure Caluin, or distill the iuice of a Com- 
mentary in a quarter Sermon; Proue it when you will, you slow 
spirited Saturnists, that haue nothing but the pilfries of your penne, 
to pollish an exhortation withall: no eloquence but Tautologies, 


12 Rainolds on Haggai (Nichol’s Puritan Divines), (Edinburgh, 1864), p. 39. 
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to tye the eares of your Auditory vnto you: no inuention but 
heere is to be noted, I stole this note out of Beza or Marlorat: no 
wit to mooue, no passion to vrge, but onely an ordinary forme of 
preaching, blowen vp by vse of often hearing and speaking; and 
you shall finde there goes more exquisite paynes and purity of 
wit, to the writing of one such rare Poem as Rosamond, than to 
a hundred of your dunsticall Sermons. (Pierce Penilesse, 1592.) 


Nashe remarks in the margin that such sermons might be heard 
regularly in the Puritan conventicles. Nashe was, of course, a 
very partial witness but the statements of the Puritans them- 
selves suggest that, in this respect at any rate, he gives a 
correct account of the contemporary situation. An extreme 
sobriety of language was the natural corollary of the Puritan 
sobriety in dress and diet and everything else associated with 
the old Adam. 

From the Puritan side, Perkins, in the same year, issued 
his Prophetica, sive de sacra et vnica ratione concionandi, trans- 
lated in 1631 as The Art of Prophecying. There he laid it down 
that the ‘application’ must be delivered in a ‘simple and 
plaine speech ’ and that ‘ Humane wisdom must be concealed.’ * 
One type of ‘ humane wisdom’ was, however, admitted by the 
more enlightened Puritan preachers at this period and that 
was a system of dialectical elaboration and analysis based on 
the logic of Ramus. In America, where there were no other 
traditions to be overcome, the Ramist system became, in fact, 
the chief discipline in the new colleges and universities, as Perry 
Miller has shown, but even in the mother country, it had been 
securely established in Cambridge from the time of Gabriel 
Harvey. The use of the Ramist methodology of argument, it 
should be stated, did not mean that the Puritan sermon be- 
came any less austere and dogmatic; it became, if anything, 
more so. Hitherto, these sermons had been plain: now, they 
became severely methodical. 

Puritans had always stressed the plain sense of Scripture. 
But the poetry of the Old Testament, in particular, represented 
a difficulty. One of the things Ramus offered them was the 
opportunity to remove from the poetry of the Old Testament 
all its imaginative colour and, by a novel system of exegesis, to 
reduce it to a sterile argument. This is how the twenty-third 


18 Cf. W. F. Mitchell, op. cit., p. 100. 
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Psalm is treated in a Puritan paraphrase of Ramus’s Dialectica, 
which appeared in 1626: 


Though I walke through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
feare no evill. 

A man so walking may justly feare: but the Prophet saith he 
would not feare; Therefore in him to walke in the shadow of death, 
and to feare disagree as divers things. 


This is an example of Ramus’s famous disjunctive syllogism. 
It is hardly necessary to stress the barenness of this new tech- 
nique of exposition and expression. Passages from Puritan 
treatises are marked by a welter of epitomies, lists, dichotomies 
and syllogisms presented in a form more forbidding to the 
modern reader than the numerous quotations from ancient 
authors which characterized other schools of pulpit-oratory.” 
The main difference between this dialectical system and that 
employed by preachers in the scholastic tradition, such as 
Donne and Andrewes, for example, is that here logical analysis 
is not the prelude to imaginative synthesis.’* There is no rhe- 


** Anthony Wotton, The Art of Logick (London, 1626), p. 49. 
*° Here, for instance, is a speimen passage from the Epistle to the Reader, 
printed at the end of Baxter’s Saint’s Everlasting Rest (1650); he is discussing the 
differences between a common Faith and a saving Faith such as the Saints require: 
That which I shall now add to make my sense as plain as I can, shall be 
these following Distinctions and Propositions. 
We must distinguish between, 1. Those Gracious acts that are about Our 
End, and those that are about the means. 2. Between God considered gen- 
erally as God, and considered in his several properties and attributes dis- 
tinctly. And Christ considered personally, and considered fully in the parts 
of his office, whether the essential or integral parts. 3. Between the Goodness 
of God in himself considered, and as suitable unto us. 4. Between the simple 
act of the Intellect, and the comparing act. 5. Between the simple Velleity 
of the will and the choice that followeth the Comperate act of the Intellect. 
6. Between the Speculative and Practical act of the Intellect. 7. And be- 
tween the Acts of the will that answer these two. 8. Between an End that 
is ultimate, but not principal and prevalent, and an end that is Ultimate and 
Chief also. (Edn. 1658, pp. 830-831). 

On the whole subject of Ramist logic in puritan writings, ef. Perry Miller, op. cit., 

Chapter III. 

*® This leads me to doubt very much the validity of Miss Rosamond Tuve’s 
thesis in Chapter XII of her Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 
Illinois, 1947). Her point is that the ‘extreme dialectical subtlety’ of Donne’s 
verse is somehow to be accounted for by the prevailing Ramistic fashions of logic 
and rhetoric (cf. in particular, p. 351). This is to confuse Ramistie logic with— 
what, in point of fact, it was opposed to—scholasticism. Donne’s poetry like his 
prose is full of logical procedures of different kinds; but surely they are more often 
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torical peroration. For the ‘metaphysical’ preachers, on the 
other hand, scholastic exegesis and the logical argumentation 
(—described by Keckermann as the textus tractatio) alter- 
nated with passages of a more fluid kind (the tractorum ezxor- 
natio) , forming together a composition which was fundamen- 
tally rhetorical, or rather ‘ witty’ in the Elizabethan sense. 
Against this, the Puritans offered, in their devotional composi- 
tions, an example of the dissociated intellect at work in a non- 
imaginative medium. 

Not all those preachers and religious writers who came under 
the combined influence of Ramus and Calvinism were equally 
extreme in their attitude, however. Joseph Hall, for instance, 
was a distignuished product of Emmanuel College and its 
mark never left him. But he had an aptitude for intelligently 
following the Middle Way in all things. His imaginative temper 
was Elizabethan and up to the end of his long ministry, he 
was capable of writing passages of great imaginative beauty 
in which the art of the orator becomes not merely an aid to re- 
ligious devotion but its genuine and appropriate form of expres- 
sion. Thus, he writes in a Sermon preached in 1634, on the 
text of Psalm 8: 3-4: 


‘When I see the heavens, the moon and the stars that thou hast 
ordained, Lord, what is man?’ 

When looking over that great night-piece, and turning over the 
vast volume of the world, as Gerson terms it, he saw in that large 
folio, amongst those huge capital letters, what a little insensible 
daghes-point man is, he breaks forth into an amazed exclamation, 
Lord, what is man? Indeed, how could he do other? To compare 
such a mite, a mote, a nothing, with that goodly and glorious vault 
of heaven; and with those worlds of light, so much bigger than so 
many globes of earth, hanging, and moving regularly in that bright 
and spacious contignation of the firmament; it must needs astonish 
human reason, and make it ashamed of its own poorness.’7 


The occasional use of Hebrew, Greek and Latin quotations 
both in the text and the margin of his printed sermons is also 
an indication that he was no blind follower of Chaderton. There 
is no doubt, however, that his training had taught him some- 
what to moderate his Elizabethan exuberance. He had also 
scholastic than Ramist in character. The point is not one which can be fully pur- 


sued in a footnote. 
*7 Sermon XXX, in Works, ed. J. Pratt (London, 1808), vol. V, p. 413. 
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learned to make that clear distinction between Matter and 
Style which is the basic of the Ramist position. The whole 
‘ Matter ’ of a discourse, comprising, invention, disposition and 
memory became the province of Logic: it was an intellectual 
affair. The superficial graces of expression, namely elocution 
(i.e. Style) and pronunciation were all that were left to rhe- 
toric. Hall frequently discussed this Matter/Style question and 
invariably, like Ramus and his Puritan followers, placed Matter 
first, as being of infinitely more concern than Style. Thus, he 
commences one of his Meditations of 1605, as follows: 


The praise of a good speech standeth in words and matter: matter, 
which is a fair and well-featured body; elegance of words, which is 
a neat and well-fashioned garment. 


And he concludes by saying, ‘ Better the coat be mis-shapen 
than the body.’ ** 

This is only Hall’s theoretical position, however. It is a fea- 
ture of his writing that the coat is rarely mis-shapen and, even 
when he insists most strongly on the necessity for avoiding 
mere Wit, he usually allows himself, at the same time, a very 
fair margin of amplification and imagery. The following pas- 
sage from his Holy Observations (1607) would be a good 
example. 


Much ornament is no good sign: painting of the face argues an ill 
complexion of body, a worse mind. Truth hath a face both honest 
and comely, and looks best in her own colours. But, above all, 
Divine Truth is most fair; and most scorneth to borrow beauty of 
man’s wit or tongue: she loveth to come forth in her native grace, 
like a princely matron; and counts it the greatest indignity, to be 
dallied with as a wanton strumpet: she looks to command rever- 
ence; not pleasure: she would be kneeled to; not laughed at. To 
prank her up in vain dresses and fashions, or to sport with her in a 
light and youthful manner, is most abhorring from her nature: they 
know her not, that give her such entertainment; and shall first 
know her angry, when they do know her. Again, she would be 
plain; but not base, not sluttish: she would be clad, not garishly; 
yet, not in rags: she likes as little to be set out by a base soil, as to 
seem credited with gay colours. It is no small wisdom, to know 
her just guise; but more, to follow it: and so to keep the mean, 
that, while we please her, we discontent not the beholders.’® 


*8 Century I, No. 63. Ibid., vol. VI, p. 16. 
*° Holy Observations, No. 22. Ibid., p. 87. For ‘soil,’ read ‘ foil.’ 
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Richard Baxter’s approach is similar, or seems to be so at 
first sight. Baxter was a lover of George Herbert and had 
even tried his hand himself at a few devotional verses. In mat- 
ters of doctrine, moreover, there is a moderateness about Baxter 
which does link him in some ways with Hall and the moderate 
Anglicans. There is strong evidence that Baxter knew and 
admired Hall’s writings and it is clear that he had been spe- 
cially impressed by Hall’s Art of Meditation (1606) .*° Finally, 
it must be pointed out that even in the midst of a dry, logical 
discourse, he is capable of a reflective mood in which his writ- 
ing is not entirely devoid of literary grace. Thus the following 
passage may be set beside that quoted above from Hall’s 
Sermon of 1634: 


When thou walkest forth in the Evening, look upon the Stars, how 
they glissen, and in what numbers they bespangle the Firmament: 
If in the day time, look up to the glorious Sun; view the wide 
expanded encompassing heavens, and say to thy self, What glory 
is in the least of yonder Stars? what a vast, what a bright respen- 
dent [sic] body hath yonder Moon, and every Planet? O what an 
inconceivable glory hath the Sun? Why, all this is nothing to the 
glory of Heaven; yonder Sun must there be laid aside as useless, for 
it would not be seen for the brightness of God... .*! 


Such incidental similarities in mood and manner only serve, 
however, to underline the basic differences between the two 
writers; the differences in fact between an essentially Puritan 
and an essentially non-Puritan attitude. It is in his treatise, 
Gildas Salvianus (1656) , that Baxter explains his point of view 
most clearly. Like Hall, he holds that ‘ Matter is first to be 
regarded, as being of more concernment than the Manner,’ and 
like Hall, too, he uses a graphic illustration to make his point 
clear. 


All our Teaching must be as Plain and Evident as we can make 
it. For this doth most Suit to a Teacher’s Ends. He that would be 
understood, must speak to the Capacity of his Hearers, and make 


*° When Baxter considers ‘ the great duty of heavenly meditations’ in the Fourth 
Part of The Saint’s Everlasting Rest, there can be no doubt that he had Hall’s 
treatise, The Art of Divine Meditation (1606), in front of him. The influence of 
this little book of Hall’s was very widespread at the time. On the Meditation as a 
literary vogue, cf. ‘Bishop Hall’s Meditations, in R.E.S., vol. XXV_ (1949), pp. 
210-221, by the present writer. 

*? Baxter, op. cit., p. 757. 
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it his Business to make himself understood. Truth loves the Light, 
and is most Beautiful when most naked. It’s a Sign of an envious 
Enemy to hide the Truth; and a Sign of an Hypocrite to do this 
under pretence of Revealing it: And therefore painted obscure 
Sermons (like the Painted Glass in the Windows that keep out the 
Light) are two oft the Marks of painted Hypocrites.*? 


It is possible that Baxter had the passage from Hall’s Observa- 
tions (quoted above) in mind at this point and, if so, it is 
worth noting that the descriptive ‘ Character’ of Truth, so 
elaborately amplified by Hall, is here disposed of by a bare 
sentence. But it is the last sentence which reveals most clearly 
the school to which this writer belongs. It is the Puritan pastor, 
and not the Anglican bishop of Norwich, who will liken rheto- 
rical display to ‘ Painted Glass in the Windows that keep out 
the light.’ ** 

The Puritan sermon and Puritan prose in general thus emerge 
as belonging to a well-defined genre, having certain precon- 
ceived aims and grounded upon what was felt to be Christian 
doctrine. This is not to say that, even in the Puritan ranks, 
there were not exceptions. There were certainly many. For 
one thing, not all the Puritan sects were Calvinist in any 
orthodox sense. And even amongst the Calvinists, there were 
those who did not conform in this particular matter. Miller 
refers to the vivid style of the ‘hot gospellers’ Tobias Crisp 
and James Saltmarsh, and also to the highly ornate language 
of Cotton Mather in New England. The Scots divines, it may 
be pointed out, employed an exotically Biblical kind of imagery 
and, finally, Thomas Adams (as good a Calvinist as any in 
many ways) displays an Elizabethan affluence of phrase, 
imagery and word-music which far surpasses that of Joseph 
Hall. 

What this proves, however, is that the Imagination has a 
way of asserting itself, in spite of the dogmatic inhibitions 
placed upon it. We may say, with Lucio, that ‘ it is impossible 
to extirp it quite, till eating and drinking be put down.’ Calvin, 
indeed, might be cited as one whose own luminous quality of 


22 The Practical Works of Richard Baxter (London, 1707), vol. IV, p. 358. 

*°'To see the difference in attitude, cf. the vivid of the sacking of Norwich 
Cathedral, including its stained glass and monuments (‘that furious sacrilege’) in 
Hall’s Hard Measure (1647). Works, op. cit., vol. I, p. Ixvi. 
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writing belied the anti-humanist tenor of his doctrine, and it 
may be noted that he had no scruples about quoting Ovid or 
the pagan philosophers. And there is the parallel case of Francis 
Bacon, himself a poet (according to Shelley) or, at least, an 
orator in the grand manner, who nevertheless pronounced a 
doom upon the free play of the Imagination as an obstacle in 
the path of scientific progress and so paved the way for the 
plain scientific prose that was to prevail so largely at the end 
of the century. These examples simply show how far practice 
lags sometimes behind theory. 


Hil 


In view of what has been said so far, I think it is necessary 
to consider a thesis of a very different kind, formulated some 
twenty years ago by Professor R. F. Jones ** and which, so far 
as I am aware, has never yet been specifically challenged. Pro- 
fessor Jones collects a number of extracts from anti-Puritan 
tracts written towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
These extracts seem to show the Dissenters of the Restoration 
period and the Puritans of the Commonwealth, as guilty of all 
the old-fashioned luxury and redundance of speech which the 
men of the Restoration were trying to combat. 

The central document discussed is Simon Patrick’s A Friendly 
Debate (1668) which Jones summarizes in this way: 


a rational religion and a plain style were claimed by the conform- 
ing clergy as their special possessions. The author of A friendly 
Debate, Simon Patrick . . . had himself undergone a considerable 
stylistic change before he began to combat the style of the dis- 
senters. That rationalism played a part in this change is evidenced 
by Patrick’s basing his argument squarely on the way in which the 
emotions should be aroused. Since the nonconformists appealed to 
them through the imagination and senses, they “ seek to please the 
itching Ears and gratifie the longings of their Fancies with new- 
found words, affected expressions, and odd Phrases,” and their 
audiences are affected only by pretty fancies, fine phrases, verbal 
cadences, rhetorical figures, empty words, pretty similitudes, and 
shreds of authors.*® 


*4¢The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration: An Episode in the De- 
velopment of the Neo-Classical Standard for Prose,’ J.E.G.P., vol. XXX (1931), 
pp. 188-217. Reprinted in The Seventeenth Century (Stanford, California, 1951), 
pp. 111-142. Refs. to this later publication. 

°° Ibid., pp. 116-118. 
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The argument of Samuel Parker’s A Discourse of Ecclesiastical 
Politie (1670) is similar. Parker, we are told, had earlier shown 
an interest in the new experimental science and so there is some- 
thing of a Royal Society tone about his attack on the ‘ fine 
Metaphors and glittering Allusions ’ of the non-conformists. 
He is now merely bringing to bear upon the style of the non-con- 
formists the same values and standards that he had employed in 
behalf of science, and so it is not strange to find him clamoring for 
plain, perspicuous, and intelligible terms. The parallel between the 
scientific and clerical revolts in general is exact: the nonconfor- 
mists correspond to the rhetorical writers of the commonwealth, 
and the conformists to the experimental philosophers, while the 
stylistic ideal remains the same.*® 


It is certainly true that Patrick and Parker violently attacked 
the Dissenters and it is certainly true that they charged them 
wih an old-fashioned extravagance of language. But it should 
be noted that the reaction against Puritanism occurred at a 
time when the movement towards a plain style was gaining 
ground. In these circumstances, controversialists (especially 
the more zealous ones such as Patrick) would quite naturally 
try to fasten upon their enemies a charge of rhetorical excess. 
In the same way, it should be pointed out, the Dissenters 
charged their opponents with rhetorical excesses. Jones does 
not quote from Marvell’s answer to the Friendly Debate con- 
troversy—The Rehearsal Transprosed (1672). In that very 
powerful piece of invective, Marvell throws back upon the con- 
forming clergy, in particular Parker, ail the faults with which 
the Dissenters had been previously charged. Marvell’s book 
(as Swift tells us in the Apology prefixed to A Tale of a Tub 
(1704) ) for outweighed in its effectiveness the combined efforts 
of his opponents. 

The evidence, it seems to me, does not justify the conclusion 
that Professor Jones appears to reach (somewhat cautiously) 
in the course of his article: namely, that Dissenters could 
properly be regarded as the representatives of outworn habits 
of imaginative expression. Some of the material that Professor 
Jones presents to illustrate this point is positively misleading. 
He correctly gives prominence to John Eachard’s treatise on 
pulpit-oratory: The Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt 


2 Ibid., p. 119. 
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of the Clergy and Religion enquir’d into (1670) —a book which 
had the merits of impartiality and good sense—and he quotes 
the following passage as an example of Eachard’s comments 
upon the stylistic fashions of the Puritan clergy: they are 
said to 





rake Heaven and Earth, down to the bottom of the Sea, then 
Rumble over all the Arts and Sciences, ransack all Shops and Ware- 
houses, spare neither Camp nor City, but that they will have them. 
So fond are such deceived ones of these same gay words, that they 
count all Discourses empty, dull, and cloudy, unless bespangled 
with these Glitterings. Nay, so injudicious and impudent together 
will they sometimes be, that the Almighty himself is often in danger 
of being dishonoured by these indiscreet and horrid Metaphor- 
Mongers.?? 


Whoever are meant by Eachard at this point, I think we may 
be fairly sure that they are not primarily the Dissenters. They 
in fact were not specifically dealt with until 1671, in Eachard’s 
Observations upon an Answer to an Enquiry. There Eachard 
deals with criticisms of his earlier book and, in doing so, ex- 
plains why he had not yet given his attention specifically to the 
Puritan manner of preaching. 


But I did not set them |i.e. the Dissenters] out by themselves 
upon two accounts; First, because ‘till they do conform, care is taken 
by Authority, that they may not publickly render the Ministry 
contemptible by their ridiculous Preaching. And in the next place, 
because their fooleries, idlenesses, and insignificant canting, are so 
peculiarly and faithfully set forth in the fore-mentioned Friendly 
debates.*8 


Eachard only now sets himself the task of exposing the vani- 
ties connected with the Puritan pulpit and it becomes apparent 
quite soon that their main faults were not ‘ glitterings ’ or ‘ tall 
words and lofty notions.’ They were, rather, the opposite. He 
charges them with a lack of all literary grace whatever. They 
did not impart the Scripture to their flock through imagina- 
tive exposition but they hurled it crudely at them with an 
abundance of ‘ canting, insignificant phrases, and tedious taut- 
ologies.’ In his humorous fashion, he reconstructs the scene in 
a typical chapel of the Dissenters with the preacher brandish- 
ing a copy of the Bible at his audience and saying: 


37 Tbid., p. 121. se 
28 Some Observations upon the Answer . . . (Edition of 1705), p. 86. 
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This is the Book, this is the Book: Here it is, here it is; no Word 
like this Word, no Book like this Book, no writing like this writing, 
no reading like reading here, no searching like searching here, no 
considering like considering here; ete. etc.*° 


Making all allowances for some exaggeration on Eachard’s part 
in the interests of satirical effect, we may take it, I think, that 
this does truly represent the Puritan Divine preaching the 
gospel ‘ not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and power.’ ‘ Raking heaven and earth’ 
and ‘ tumbling over all arts and sciences, though occasionally 
to be found among Puritans, were excesses more characteristic 
of the non-Puritans of an earlier age, such as Jeremy Taylor, 
Donne and Richard Hooker and those (—a minority now—) 
who still followed in that tradition. Furthermore, the passages 
that Jones cites from South and Glanvill really do not go very 
far to prove the charge against the Puritans. Glanvill, though 
an enemy of the Ataxites—by whom the fanatical sects were 
intended—was, at the same time, an admirer of Baxter.*° When 
discussing the abuses of the pulpit, Glanvill often in fact, seems 
to echo the traditional Puritan policy as expressed by Chader- 
ton. Here, he is speaking of the style of the Restoration divines 
who were connected with the Royal Society: 





They affected not to ostentate Learning, by high-flown expressions, 
or ends of Greek, and Latin: They did not stuff their Sermons 
with numerous needless Quotations. ... No, their Learning .. . 
abundantly appear’d to the intelligent, by the judgment and 
strength, the reason and clearness with which they spoke.*! 


In conclusion, it should be noted that Robert South was him- 
self a moderate Puritan and that his attacks upon false rhe- 
toric (quoted by Jones, op. cit., pp. 190-191), were directed, 
not against the Puritans but against their adversary, Jeremy 
Taylor.” 


°° Tbid., p. 108. 

80 Cf, D.N.B. (Art. Glanvill, by Leslie Stephen) . 

81 Quoted by Jones, op. cit., p. 127. 

32 Tt is difficult to reconcile Professor Jones’s treatment of the Puritans here with 
his excellent discussion of Puritanism in his Ancients and Moderns (Washington, 
1936). In this latter work, he shows how the evangelical movement in theology 
operated as a direct or indirect abetter of the Baconian scientific movement, shar- 
ing its materialism, its utilitarianism and its concern with matters of fact. The 
linguistic corollary of this is evident. We might have been spared confusion if 
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IV 


One cannot, I think, avoid the conclusion that the Puritans 
through their stylistic habits, helped to shape the type of plain 
prose which became increasingly the standard after the Resto- 
ration. The fact that their political power came to an end at 
this period should not lead us to think that their influence on 
the national life had ceased. Quite on the contrary, the de- 
velopment of the great Puritan Middle Class was only begin- 
ning at this period and the indirect influence of Calvinist teach- 
ing in the economic and social sphere ** was to be felt to an 
increasing extent in the two hundred years that followed. In 
a sense, the great age of Whiggery and Middle Class Dissent 
dates from the Glorious Revolution of 1688, rather than from 
the parliamentary rising of 1642. 

The men of the new age to whom the credit (or blame) for 
introducing the new style is usually ascribed by historians of 
literature were all, if not actually Calvinist in belief, at any 
rate strongly influenced by Calvinism. Thus Tillotson, to whom 
Dryden acknowledged so large a debt in connection with the 
formation of his own prose-style, had begun his ecclesiastical 
career in the Puritan camp and had only later adopted a 
moderate position under the influence of the natural religion 
of Chillmgworth. His style, with its logical subdivisions, its 
austerity, and its tone of rational self-possession, is undeniably 
of the new age, but it is also undeniably of Puritan extraction. 
The following, from a sermon, would be a good example: 


This question, “ whether the world was created and had a begin- 
ning, or not?” is a question concerning an ancient matter of fact, 
which can only be decided these two ways; by testimony, and by 
probabilities of reason. Testimony, is the principal argument in a 
matter of this nature, and if fair probabilities of reason concur with 
it this argument hath all the strangth it can have: now both these 


Professor Jones had dealt more broadly with non-Puritan as well as Puritan pulpit- 
practice before the Restoration, or alternately, if he had treated the subject more 
narrowly by showing that the charge of excess could only really be levelled at the 
fanatical sects and not at the Puritans as a whole. 

*° Cf. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 1926), 
passim, especially Conclusion. 


2 
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are clearly on the affirmative side of the question, viz. that the 
world was created, and had a beginning. 

1. Testimony; of which there be two kinds, divine and human... . 
Human testimonies are of two sorts; universal tradition, and written 
history.*4 


This passage clearly owes something to the influence of the 
Royal Society (especially in its stress on rational proof) but 
in its subdivisions and dichotomies, it is no less clearly in the 
methodical, logical tradition of the Puritans. 

The Cambridge Platonists are also, as a group, usually 
credited with having done much to purify the language and 
standardize the style of religious and philosophical writing. 
Burnet testified that if he had arrived ‘ at any faculty of writ- 
ing clear and correctly,’ he owed it entirely to them.** Here 
again, it should be noted that the Cambridge Platonists had 
all belonged to the Puritan side during the Commonwealth 
and that nearly all of them had actually passed through 
Emmanuel.*® They had gone very far from Puritanism in doc- 
trine and outlook; but something of the Puritan restraint, in 
the matter of style, still clung about them. 

The group which cannot of course be overlooked in this 
connection is that centered on the Royal Society itself. The part 
played by the Society in the standardization of the language 
(—it went to the length, just before the death of Cowley, of 
setting up a sub-committee to consider linguistic reforms—) is 
too well-known to require further treatment here. The Society’s 
intimate historical connection with the Puritan movement, 
however, is not always fully appreciated.** That it owed its 
original inspiration in a large measure to the pansophic schemes 
of Comenius is no accident. With him a Calvinistic other- 
worldliness had been combined with an energetic utilitarianism 
in worldly matters. It is hard to say whether Comenius was 
first and foremost a Baconian or a Puritan. The two ideals 


84 Works (London, 1743), vol. I, pp. 17-18. 

8° History of My Own Time, ed. Osmond Airy (Oxford, 1897), vol. I, p. 339. 

86° Cf. J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the 
Seventeenth Century (Edinburgh and London, 1872), vol. II, p. 7. 

57 But see R. F. Jones, Ancients and Moderns, p. 8, Ch. V passim, and pp. 280- 
281. Professor D. Bush has some shrewd comments on the subject, also (op. cit., 
pp. 269-270). He considers that the Royal Society was not only symptomatic of 
‘the rising spirit of scientific inquiry’ but also ‘of the practical ideals of an espe- 
cially Puritan middle class.’ 
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could apparently co-exist very happily. Thus, to take another 
example, John Wilkins, the first Seertary of the Royal Society, 
was a good Calvinist, and a brother-in-law of Cromwell. He 
wrote a manual on plain preaching in 1646 which is of some im- 
portance as an ars concionandi in the tradition of Chaderton 
and Perkins, only more moderate. Later on, he also wrote a 
tract on language problems for the Royal Society. This was his 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language 
(1668) . There he elaborated a project, first designed by Bacon, 
for a system of signs and hieroglyphs to be used for the com- 
munication of scientific information. The Puritan attempts 
early in the century at pulpit-reform may be said to have had 
an indirect influence upon the linguistic ideals of the Royal 
Society and the Society again, through the clergy who were 
connected with it, rediffused these policies throughout the 
established church in the Restoration era.** 

In the Restoration period, it is thus impossible to distinguish 
clearly a Puritan and a scientific element in the development 
of plain prose. All seem now to be striving in the same direc- 
tion. Professor G. Williamson, in a recent study (The Senecan 
Amble, London, 1951), points out that even the Senecan or 
anti-Ciceronian style as used by the essayists and moral phi- 
losophers earlier in the seventeenth century, helped to bring 
about the simplified but polished literary language of the 
Restoration period.*® It is hard to agree with him that this 
was a determining factor in the sphere of literary prose of more 
importance than the factual style of the scientists—a point 
which is in dispute between him and Professor R. F. Jones ““— 
but that it entered into the pattern of the new prose as a forma- 
tive influence, tending to give it point, clarity and balance, I 
think there can be no reasonable doubt. 

An important feature of the Restoration is that particular 
techniques of language, such as that adopted by the Puritans 
for their special doctrinal purposes (the austere style) , or that 
adopted by the scientists for their special needs (the plain style 


°°Cf. W. F. Mitchell, op. cit., p. 332. 
*°Cf. The Senecan Amble, pp. 287-290, 313-315, and 336-337. Mr. Williamson 
sees the Senecan influence everywhere, even in the Royal Society itself, a distorted 


view which springs from his concentration on this one phenomenon. 
“° Ibid., p. 276. 
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of report), or by the moral philosophers for the purpose of 
psychological realism (the Senecan style) , are now losing their 
distinctive characteristics and are being merged together as a 
standard for all men of good taste. Reason and fact have come 
to be regarded as affording a valid and complete account of 
reality, without it being necessary to introduce the ‘ deceitful 
idols’ of the Imagination. The phrase was Bacon’s: it might 
equally well have been that of Chaderton or Baxter. 

It is not necessary to pursue our subject further. The 
standard prose of the eighteenth century is simply a further 
modification and extension of that standard developed in the 
Restoration. A new influence is perhaps provided by the sober 
journalistic style of Defoe which may be traced subsequently 
in Swift and Addison. But here again the Puritan inheritance 
must not be lost sight of. Defoe was, like Tillotson and Wilkins, 
the heir of the Puritan tradition. He had been charmed in his 
youth by the candid and familiar pulpit-style of Annesley and 
had afterwards come under the anti-humanistic influence of 
the dissenting Academy at Newington Green. This accounts as 
much as anything else for the thoroughly workmanlike and 
practical style in which the Review was written and which he 
speaks of elsewhere (in his Essay on Projects, for instance) as 
his ideal. At the same time, his interest in Science and tech- 
nology, likewise instilled at an early age, must not be forgotten. 
In his writings, it would be true to say that matter is always of 
more concernment than the manner. The weight of matter is 
almost oppressive. But if this materialism is linked with his 
middle-class concern with merchandise, possessions and the need 
to get on, in a Society dominated by the idea of economic enter- 
prise, it is also linked with the Puritan concept of a world 
inevitably fallen and therefore not to be brightened by the 
splendours of the orator’s art or the deceitful light of the 
Imagination. 


University of Leeds 
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VENUS, ADONIS, AND THE HORSES 
By Rosrert P. MILuer 


The episode of the Courser and the Jennet in Venus and 
Adonis has received considerable attention as a noteworthy 
example of the youthful Shakespeare’s mastery of descriptive 
realism, but the few attempts to relate the part thematically to 
the whole have been unspecific in their application, leaving the 
poem open to the criticism of lacking organic unity.’ A critical 
approach which takes commonplace Renaissance symbols and 
moral ideas into consideration may offer possibilities for a better 
understanding of this passage both in its own right and in its 
relation to the main narrative. If so, a fresh approach to the 
poem as a whole may be indicated. For if the horses and 
associated details are considered symbolically, we may view the 
episode as expressing—through a fairly complex analysis of 
romantic love—a ‘ moral dimension’ in the poem: the concept 
of love thus presented being reinforced and heightened by the 
poet’s stylistic treatment of his material. The following study 
points to a degree of conscious artistry and control of his 
medium earlier in the career of Shakespeare than is generally 
assumed. Further, it shows that his seemingly digressive treat- 
ment of the horses may be said to form an integral part of 
the total conception of the poem. Finally, it suggests a mature 
attitude toward romantic courtship on the part of the early 
Shakespeare. 





‘ 


‘For typical evaluations emphasizing the “realistic description” in Venus and 
Adonis see Edward Dowden, Shakspere: A Critical Study of his Mind and Art 
(London, 1875) pp. 50-51; George Wyndham, ed., The Poems of Shakespeare 
(New York, 1898), pp. Ixxxii-lxxxvi, xci. Such evaluations reflect the Stratford 
theory of Shakespearean imagery and are allied with the idea that Shakespeare 
came to London with Venus and Adonis “in his pocket” (ef. E. K. Chambers, 
William Shakespeare [Oxford, 1930] I, 545). The commentaries of Gervinus and 
Sievers seek thematic significance in the episode, while more recently valuable 
interpretive suggestions have been offered by Carleton Brown, ed., Venus and Adonis, 
in The Tudor Shakespeare (New York, 1913) p. xiii, and Hereward T. Price, 
“Function of Imagery in Venus and Adonis,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts and Letters, XX XI (1945), 292. 
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The section of Venus and Adonis devoted to the horses 
deserves attention for several reasons. It is by far the most 
extensive interpolation of material extraneous to the Ovidian 
source to be found in the poem. Matter of Shakespeare’s own 
invention has here been deliberately inserted into a story well 
known to the reading audience he was addressing,’ and would 
presumably have attracted notice as a significant departure 
from the traditional account. Although it may have been 
included as a mere exercise in ingenuity, it is more likely that 
the episode was intended to emphasize or to clarify Shake- 
speare’s own interpretation of Ovid’s tale. In this connection 
we may note, furthermore, that this is the only place in the 
poem where the author describes at all extensively, in his own 
words, something not immediately concerned with Venus and 
Adonis themselves. (In effect, he has introduced two new 
characters at this point.) Ideas or attitudes expressed here 
are therefore presumably his own, as distinguished from those 
of his characters, and important enough to warrant lengthy 
digressive treatment. The significant decision to include the 
digression, as well as the provocative nature of this material, 
suggest that a thorough examination of the passage should be 
a fruitful preliminary step for the interpretation of Venus 
and Adonis. 


I 


Formal considerations indicate that the episode of the Courser 
and the Jennet (lines 259-324)* was conceived as a unified 
whole. It has a beginning, middle and end, artistically organized 
with relation to each other. The Jennet, who is mentioned only 
in this section, appears “from forth a copp’s that neighbors 
by,” and the two horses, at the end of the digression, disappear 
back into the thicket. Adonis seeks to take his horse at both 
beginning and end. The account intervenes between these 


? Dedication, genre, and subject lead us to believe that Venus was addressed to 
sophisticated and literate readers. Casual allusions in contemporary literature 
presume acquaintance with this tale from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a closely studied 


school text. 

3 All references are to the poems as edited by Hyder E. Rollins in A New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: The Poems (Philadelphia and London, 1938), 
hereafter cited as Variorum, and to the plays as edited by G. L. Kittredge in 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936). 
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efforts as though it took no time, or were out of time. If, as such 
an entity, it is examined from the point of view of stylistic 
exposition, the episode shows a highly conscious and consistent 
presentation of its material in a humorously ironic manner. It 
will be seen that for this purpose Shakespeare takes full advan- 
tage of contrasting modes of diction, of the nature of his stanza, 
and of verbal ambiguity, in order to develop two subjects in 
his interlude; and that, in addition, the artistic effects he 
attempts to achieve depend upon the recognition of this dual 
reference; that is, to horses and to men, which are implicitly 
compared throughout. 

As at least a reflection of the main plot, the episode deals 
with a love-affair. The Jennet tempts the Courser, and the 
action proceeds according to the artificial conventions of roman- 
tic courtship.t The Courser becomes a suitor, and tries, in 
equine fashion, by posturing to impress his lady. He neighs his 
proposal, only to meet (as lovers always do) with disdain 
(307-312), the mistress’ cruelty. His resulting melancholy 
(313-316) is in due course followed by pity, however, and 
finally by consent on the part of the “ faire breeder.” Isolated 
from its context in the poem, the entire episode is, in its own 
right, a parody of the game of romantic courtship familiar to 
the Elizabethan reader—for these are, after all, only horses. 
In context, the fact that Shakespeare has chosen to parody 
this concept of courtship is of additional significance. 

The particular force of the parody depends upon the style in 
which it is presented. Reflecting the traditional atmosphere of 
love, much of the description is conducted in the refined and 
artificial language associated with romance, but hardly appro- 
priate for realistically conceived horses. The Courser and Jennet 
are treated in terms conventionally applied to the ideal knight 
and his lady. Courtly overtones abound; there are echoes of 
the heroic hyperbole. On the other hand, we are not allowed 
to forget that these are horses, although no two horses ever 
acted in exactly this way. An element of realistic wording 
preserves the duality of reference between lovers and beasts. 


*“T. W. Baldwin, On the Literary Genetics of Shakspere’s Poems & Sonnets 
(Urbana, 1950), pp. 25-26, takes notice of the Ovidian “art of love” in the 
horses’ “ romance.” 
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They are said to “ neigh,” “ snort,” “ trot,” bite flies in fume, 
and to possess a “ melting buttocke ” (something the romantic 
lover never mentions outright). The Courser is described at 
length as an ideal horse.’ When he and the Jennet elope, a last 
deflating touch is added to the picture of their flight: in their 
hasty speed they outstrip no noble bird, but “ crowes ”—which 
brings the whole episode, at the last, back to the more natural- 
istic animal world.’ The intended contrast between the activi- 
ties of horses and those of romantic lovers is consciously 
maintained and utilized for the purpose of irony in the inter- 
play of discordant poetic styles. Further, Shakespeare’s hand- 
ling of stanza structure and his use of the double meaning of 
certain words aid in presenting an ironic view. 

In general, throughout the poem, Shakespeare develops an 
idea or description slowly in the quatrain of his stanza, and 
epitomizes it in the couplet where the rhetorical emphasis 
naturally falls. The nature of the stanza invites this technique. 
The same form, however, is peculiarly appropriate for the 
purpose of irony. That is, the development of the quatrain 
may be punctured by the couplet, and the sense of the whole 
quickly reversed. The concluding line of stanza 50 (discussed 
below) undercuts both this and the preceding stanza by pre- 
senting one “lack” which, especially in the human analogy, 
may make the entire roll of virtues superfluous; the animal 
implication of line 312 makes the romantic build-up of stanza 
52 ironic; while the concluding line of stanza 54 (discussed 
above, n. 6), in its widest sense, undercuts the whole episode. 
The intent of this formal technique is obviously to make fun, 
not of the horses themselves, but of the conventions of romantic 
courtship insofar as the horses’ actions reflect them; just as in 


5 Cf. Carleton Brown, “Shakespeare and the Horse,” The Library, third series, 
IIT (April, 1912), 152-180. 

®°“ Out stripping crowes, that striue to ouerfly them.” In this final line Shakes- 
peare accomplishes several ends without straining the sense—a mark of mature 
artistry. Besides a) the deflating touch provided by the crows, and b) the sugges- 
tion of speed (i.e. haste, rashness), there is possibly c) a suggestion of the 
“soaring” of romantic love (for which cp. Romeo and Juliet, I. iv. 11-24, where 
there is also some joking at the expense of this idea), also made ironic by the 
comparison to crows. Further, d) English crows are carrion birds, a quality which 
associates them thematically with other flesh-eating birds and with images of 
gluttony in the poem. It may be added that the crow is a traditional symbol of sin. 
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style artificial, romantic diction is made fun of, not only by the 
presence of the horses, but also by its juxtaposition with a more 
realistic terminology. 

The same double reference is maintained, furthermore, in 
individual words. For instance, stanza 52 is stylistically con- 
structed with this double standard in mind (307-312) . 


He lookes vpon his loue, and neighes vnto her, 

She answers him, as if she knew his minde, 

Being proud as females are, to see him woo her, 

She puts on outward strangenesse, seemes vnkinde: 
Spurnes at his loue, and scorns the heat he feeles, 
Beating his kind imbracements with her heeles. 


Everything in the quatrain would be much more appropriate 
to human lovers than to horses, with the exception of the 
phrase “ neighes vnto her” carefully planted in the first line.’ 
While the Courser proposes and the Jennet manifests her proud 
disdain, the reader is not to forget that these are animals. The 
preliminary illusion, however, of the polite ritual of love-making 
is effectively dispelled with subtle changes of terminology, and 
with increasing force. The shift in reference begins with the 
word “spurnes,” which Shakespeare uses in a double sense. 
The politer sense of contempt or disdain * is, by addition of 
the preposition at, given an active, animal force: “to kick (at 


7 Variorum, p. 32, notes to lines 259-262 references to the Ars Amatoria. It is 
also possible that Shakespeare intended to allude to the adulterous nature of the 
horses’ love-making, by use of a familiar Biblical image which also compares horses 
to men. Neighing in the Bible is associated with adultery: ef. Jeremiah 13:27 and 
5:7-8. The Geneva Bible (London, 1583) notes marginally to neyings (Jer. 13 : 27), 
“He compareth idolaters to horses inflamed after mares.” Jerome comments to 
Jer. 5:8, “Simulque tantum ostendit insaniam libidinis, ut non solum appetitum 
voluptatis, sed . . . hinnitum vocet, et servet equorum furentium ad _ libidinem 
metaphorem.” (PL 24, col. 743). 

George Sandys, in the commentary to Bk. IX of his Ovids Metamorphosis 
Englished, Mythologiz’d, and Represented in Figures (London, 1640), p. 176, states, 


“horses [were] the ancient Hieroglyphick of lust; as such desires in the sacred 
Scriptures are compared to their neighings.” Erasmus uses this conception as part 

I I ghing ption as par 
of his expression, without reference to the Biblical text: “. . . equus erat libidini, 


& adulterio serviens, & adhinniens omni foeminae.” (Enarratio in Psalmum 
XXXVIII, in Opera Omnia [Leyden, 1703-1706], V, 461A). With this compare 
Venus and Adonis, 790—part of Adonis’ refutation of Venus’ arguments. Perhaps 
in the Renaissance even Ovid’s line, “Femina cornipedi semper adhinnit equo,” 
was interpreted is such a light. 

° NED, s.v. Spurn, v’, 6. 
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something) .” ° Both meanings are carried in the phrase, though 
the romantic mistress is not usually said to “spurn at” her 
lover or “his loue.” The implication of this phrase is fully 
carried out in the last line: she beats “ his kind imbracements 
with her heeles”’—an act undeniably animal. With the context 
shifted from lovers to horses the polite term “ kind imbrace- 
ments” has been introduced, but the physical picture of the 
line is perfectly apparent, and the ridiculous affectation of the 
term is obvious.’° 

“ Kind imbracements ” has itself a dual meaning: in the 
politer context, gentle, affectionate, courteous *' (as it appar- 
ently has in the earlier phrase “ seemes vnkind ”’), and in the 
animal context, natural.’ In her disdain, then, the Jennet also 
“ seemes ”’ as if she is going to act unnaturally; and later she is 
said to “ grow kinder,” upon her acceptance of the Courser’s 
suit (318). The double possibility in meaning points up a 
philosophical distinction between man and animal at the heart 
of the episode. More important for the present point, it takes 
advantage of the double reference consciously worked out in 
the stanza. 

By a shifting manipulation of style and subject Shakespeare 
thus plays variations of irony and parody. Basically humorous, 
his artistic intent is evidently to ridicule an artificial system 
by exposing its essential nature, using as actors horses, whose 
motivations cannot be questioned insofar as they are only 
animals. His handling of the episode implies the criticism that 
the love game played by the romancers is little more than a 
polite formula created to disguise the fact that the ‘ service of 
Venus’ is actually to follow the dictates of natural sexual desire. 
The carefully chosen terms and effects depend upon this as- 
sumption for their force. In lines 314-315, 





He vailes his taile that like a falling plume, 
Coole shadow to his melting buttocke lent, 


we may see how closely style reflects the burden of the author’s 


° NED, s.v. Spurn, v', 2; cf. also 3, 5. 

*? Line 790 contains a significant echo of this term. 
11 NED, s.v. Kind, a, 5, 6. 

NED, s.v. Kind, a, 1. Cp. lines 187, 204. 
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attitude. Under the refined language exists the fact that these 
are but horses; the last three words turn the lines back on 
themselves in tone. Under the “falling plume” exists the 
“melting buttocke.” The dangerous ‘ lover’s melancholy,’ it is 
suggested, is sexual frustration disguised; the courtly activity 
of the romantic ritual is a rich caparison for lust. 


II 


That the purpose of the episode is to comment by parallelism 
upon the main narrative is sufficiently evident from the appli- 
cation made by Venus to her own affair (sts. 65-68) , in which 
she praises the horses. The first stanza of the episode itself 
indicates the existence and nature of this parallelism. As in 
the case of Venus and Adonis themselves, it is the female who 
makes the first advances. The Courser, however, unlike Adonis, 
immediately follows the impulses of his animal nature (263- 
264) . 

The strong-neckt steed being tied vnto a tree, 
Breaketh his raine, and to her straight goes hee. 


His actions therefore contrast forcibly with those of his parallel 
in the main narrative. 

The fact that, although the actors in the episode are horses, 
their described activities must be interpreted by reference to 
human as well as equine conduct, suggests the application 
intended by the author. But if the horses are parallel to Venus 
and Adonis in a significant number of respects, the technique 
must yet be termed ‘ conditional parallelism. ** That is, the 
Courser does not do what Adonis does; he does what Adonis 
would do if he were the kind of man Venus wishes him to be. 
The episode is conditional in that it indicates what would be 
the nature of the love affair if Adonis were differently consti- 
tuted. It also expresses Shakespeare’s criticism of this possi- 
bility, the particulars of which are implied by his use of certain 
Renaissance conventions. 

If we look at the episode as a conditional parallel of the main 


*®The term is my own coinage. I do not want to force the term allegory. 
‘Conditional’ presentation is basic to the traditional allegorical method of expres- 
sion, and as such is generally without temporal significance. 
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action, and take human nature into consideration, it is possible 
to explain the significance of elements which are more meaning- 
ful in relation to men than to horses. In selecting a horse as 
the main actor of the passage Shakespeare was able to expand 
a very common traditional image: that of the horse, the bridle 
and the rider. At least as old as the black horse of Plato’s 
Phaedrus, this image provides a useful analogy with the faculties 
of man. The horse, in later convention, symbolizes the lower 
appetites of the flesh,’ while the rein and rider stand for the 
powers of reason which are theoretically supposed to control 
and direct such lusts.** Used in this way, the image may be 
found frequently in Renaissance literature. Arthur Golding, 
for example, in the rhymed prefatory epistle to his translation 
of the Metamorphoses (1567) , says, 
The man in whom the fyre of furious lust dooth reigne 
Dooth run to mischeefe like a horse that getteth loose the reyne.?¢ 


Spenser’s Sansjoy excuses his rash behavior before Lucifera 
with a reference to the convention: 


Pardon the errour of enraged wight, 
Whom great griefe made forget the raines to hold 
Of reasons rule; *7 


while in Hero and Leander (c. 1593) Marlowe makes use of 
the same image to describe a romantic lover. 


For as a hot proud horse highly disdains 
To have his head controll’d, but breaks the reins, 


‘* Cf. note 7. The horse is a natural symbol of lust, even outside of its context 
with rider and bridle. Alexander Ross, onetime master of Southampton Grammar 
School, writes in his Mystagogus Poeticus (2nd edn., London, 1648), p. 397, that 
the story of Hippodamia shows “that they onely shall obtain true happinesse, who 
can subdue the untamed and unruly horses of their lusts and affections.” Baldwin, 
op. cit., pp. 24-25, prints Renaissance statements which stress the natural lustfulness 
of horses. 

‘© The emblem of the rider describes the rational man. It will be recalled that 
Adonis is introduced as a rider, and that Venus immediately tries to tempt him to 
give up the reins. 

‘The .xv. Bookes of P. Ouidius Naso, entytuled Metamorphosis . .. (1567), 
ed. W. H. D. Rouse (London, 1904), p. 3. These are lines 137-138 of the epistle. 
Cp. lines 561-580, concerning the intent of his book. 

‘? The Faerie Queene, I, iv, 41. Ed. Greenlaw, et. al. (Variorwm Edn., Baltimore, 
1932), I, 53. 
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Spits forth the ringled bit, and with his hooves 
Checks the submissive ground: so he that loves, 
The more he is restrain’d, the worse he fares; 
What is it now but mad Leander dares? 1% 


As applied to the nature of man, the horse that has broken his 
reins represents the appetite no longer in control of the rational 
faculty, and reflects, in terms of Christian morality, a capitula- 
tion to the consequences of Adam’s Fall, contrary to the best 
interests of man and society. For Renaissance moral doctrine 
the importance of reason can hardly be overemphasized. Man 
was considered, most fundamentally, as duplex: that is, com- 
posed of two parts, soul and body, often called the ‘ inward ’ 
and ‘ outward ’ man, after the terminology of the Bible.” When 
originally created, these parts worked in harmonious order, 
the body serving the mind, as the horse obeys the rider. The 
Fall of Adam, however, disturbed this ideal order, so that, 
as a result of original sin, the rational powers were weakened 
and the appetites of the flesh assumed greater power than 
before, continually seeking to usurp the control of the will.” 
The reins of reason’s rule became weaker, and a less agreeable 
bondage, since they checked immoderate pleasure of the flesh. 

The ‘inward man’ and the ‘ outward man,’ it was affirmed 
in Renaissance catechisms and moral treatises, are both equipped 
with appropriate senses: the senses of the body operating for 
the perception of material things, and the mental senses which 
perceive incorporeal and immaterial things.** Two types of 
judgment are accordingly possible, depending on which type of 
perception is utilized; and the will acts in accordance with the 
dictates of such judgments. But whereas the reason refers its 


** Sest. II, 141-146. Ed. L. C. Martin (London, 1931), pp. 57-58. Cf. the play 
of Sir Thomas More, IV.i. 139 ff., in The Shakespeare Apocrypha, ed. C. F. Tucker 
Brooke (Oxford, 1908), p. 404, for an interesting dramatic use of the bridle. Other 
examples are easily found. 

° 2 Corinthians 4:16. Cp. Hamlet, II. ii. 5-7. 

*° Cf. Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, ed. R. W. 
Chureh (Oxford, 1905), I, viii, 6 (p. 39). 

*' Cf. St. Augustine, Liber de spiritu et anima (PL 40, col. 819) for a classical 
statement of this principle. The concept of ‘double vision’—the metaphorical 
distinction between physical and spiritual sight is the most common form of this 
idea, a favorite of Shakespeare’s. Cf. Hooker, op. cit., I, vii, 2 (p. 28): “ Goodness 
is seen with eye of the understanding. And the light of that eye, is reason.” 
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judgment to ulterior criteria, principally the will of God, the 
flesh refers only to the immediate satisfaction of itself. When 
the eye of the mind is blinded and the powers of the rational 
judgment are weakened in man, the will abides by the prefer- 
ences of the fleshly senses. The ‘ wilful’ (or ‘ self-willed ’) 
man acts without the benefit of wisdom. Fallen man will not 
abide the healthy bridle that would subject his will to the higher 
will of God, but, like Adam, acts by his own direction for self- 
satisfaction only. Like the Courses, he conducts himself accord- 
ing to the untrustworthy judgments of the external senses; in 
human relationships he seeks with outward show to “ captiuate 
the eye” of the flesh in others. To allow the appetities alone 
to select the objects of desire, without attention to the more 
perceptive checks of reason, is a recapitulation of Adam’s loss 
of perfection *—a submission to the impulsive, brute aspects 
of one’s nature. 





VVhile Lust is in his pride no exclamation 
Can curbe his heate, or reine his rash desire, 
Till like a Iade, self-will himselfe doth tire.** 


Shakespeare works the image of the horse, rein, and rider into 
the fabric of the courser-jennet episode, using its moral asso- 
ciations to intensify the commentary there. The breaking of 
the bridle is referred to in the couplets of the two introductory 
stanzas of the episode—a position of rhetorical importance, 
the effect of which is to indicate immediately the nature of the 
activity that follows. The first reference (264) is general and 
subordinate to the sense of the whole couplet; but the second 
picks up the allusion and particularizes it, indicating clearly its 
metaphorical significance (269-270) . 





The yron bit he crusheth tweene his teeth, 
Controlling what he was controlled with. 


2? Sir John Davies, in his poem Nosce teipsum (facs. ed. Clare Howard [New 
York, 1941], p. 114), says that Adam, by tasting the forbidden fruit, “to giue 
Passion eyes, made Reason blind.” After that, “then grew Reason darke, that she 
no more Could the faire Formes of God and Truth discerne.” Cf. The Decades of 


Tlenry Bullinger, transl. by I. H., ed. Rev. Thomas Harding for the Parker Society 


(Cambridge, 1849-1852), II, 368-369; Early Writings of John Hooper, ed. Rev. 
Samuel Carr for the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1843), p. 87; Theodore Spencer, 
Shakespeare and the Nature of Man (2nd edn., New York, 1949), p. 23. 

°° The Rape of Lucrece, 705-707. 
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Later yet, completing the long catalogue of the points of a 
perfect horse, there is a third reference, this time to the rider 
(299-300) . 


Looke what a Horse should haue, he did not lack, 
Saue a proud rider on so proud a back. 


The rhetorical emphasis accorded these statements by posi- 
tion and repetition, is artistically warranted only if they are 
also considered in relation to human conduct, as a description 
of man breaking away from reason, thinly disguised in other 
terms. Although the “proud rider” is an addition to the 
conventional roll of the points of a good horse,” it is Shake- 
speare himself who says that this horse needs one, and the 
comment is therefore the more significant. Like references to 
bit and bridle, it is completely meaningful only in the wider 
context of psychological analogy. 

By allusion this image reinforces the stylistic implications of 
the episode. Besides presenting the ritual of romantic court- 
ship ironically, and suggesting that beneath it lie the sexual 
appetites, Shakespeare uses a conventional symbol of lust 
for this presentation, and stresses a particular criticism: that 
is, that this procedure is also essentially irrational—that in it 
the appetites exceed their proper bounds to run wild self- 
willfully. 


Il 


Other conventional moral distinctions are pertinent to this 
passage. The Fall of Adam was a fall from the ideal (rational) 
human state, Adam’s willful act weakening in his posterity the 
image of God: the rational mind. Post-lapsarian man, born 
in the image of Adam, is traditionally termed the ‘ old man’ 
(vetus homo) or the ‘natural man’ (homo animalis) 2° The 


*4 Carleton Brown, “Shakespeare and the Horse,” op. cit., conveniently lists the 
various conventional points. 

*°The term ‘the old man’ (cf. Romans 6:6, Col. 3:9, Eph. 4:22) is often 
referred to in contradistinction to ‘the new man,’ the true image of God. Cf. 
A Short Catechism (1553) in The Two Liturgies, A.D. 1549, and A.D. 1552, ed. 
Rev. Joseph Ketley for the Parker Society (Cambridge, 1844), p. 512; Alexander 
Nowell, A Catechisme (transl. Thomas Norton, 1570) ed. G. E. Corrie for the 
Parker Society (Cambridge, 1853), p. 177; Bullinger, op. cit., III, 98. 

For the term ‘the natural man’ (cf. 1 Cor. 2:14) the Vulgate reads animalem 
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‘ old,’ ‘ natural,’ or ‘ animal’ man is simply fallen and unregener- 
ate man acting in obedience to the promptings of his corrupted 
nature, that is, of the ‘ flesh.’ 2° But Man is characterized by 
his possession of the rational mind, and he may be called Man 
only so long as he exercises his characteristic faculty.*7 An 
animal rationalis, by revolting from reason he makes himself 
a beast, limited to the sensual nature of the ‘ external man.’ 
Man fallen from reason becomes, then, in a very literal sense 
for the Renaissance, bestial, an ‘ animal man.’ ** Shakespeare’s 
choice of animal terms in the episode strongly implies the criti- 
cism of ‘ bestiality’ in its conventional moral sense. More 
particularly, the metaphor of the beast suggests an undesirable 
state of human nature: that of the unregenerate ‘ natural 
man.’ On the plane of the human analogy, the Courser (an 
ideal specimen of horseflesh whose “ courage ” is lust politely 
termed *°) embodies the main characteristics of this heir of 
fallen Adam, whom Shakespeare thus presents engaged in the 
ritual of romantic love-making—a conditional Adonis. 

A further distinction, however, is important in this connec- 
tion. While the ‘ animal man’ assents to a depraved version 
of his true nature, the beast, which possesses a characteristically 
sensual nature, may be said to be properly sensual in motiva- 
tion, and to fulfill thereby its purpose in the great scheme of 
the universe. Natural agents, says Hooker, “ keep the law of 
their kind unwittingly.” *° By the same logic, however, man 


’ 


hominem. Cf. Bullinger, op. cit., TII, 99: “The natural man (that is, that old 
man which is not yet regenerate by the Holy Ghost)... .” Also ibid., II, 393. The 
term is very common in the sermons. 

*° Bullinger, op. cit., III, 98: “The word ‘flesh’ therefore doth import the 
natural power and faculties of man; even all that, I mean, which we have or take 
of our first grandsire Adam.” 

*7 Davies, op. cit., p. 124: 

The Soule a Substance and a Spirit is, 
Which God himselfe doth in the Bodie make, 
Which makes the man, for euery man from this 
The Nature of a Man and name doth take. 

°° Cf. Spencer, op. cit., pp. 11-13, 19-20 and documentation there for these general 
ideas. The image of the beast is discussed by George Coffin Taylor, “ Shakespeare’s 
Use of the Idea of the Beast in Man,” SP XLII (1945), 530-543. 

*° Variorum, p. 33, line 276 n. 

*° Hooker, op. cit., I, iii, 2 (p. 12). With regard to sexual desire, it was often 
noted that the animal world was subject to natural continence. Since the desire is 
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is designed primarily for rational, not sensual activity, for his 
characteristic nature is created rational. That is, reason in 
man is supposed to utilize the more instinctive powers for a 
higher end. Some actions to be expected in beasts are inexcus- 
able in men. For example, while the satisfaction of bodily 
sense may be said to be the principle of animal conduct, for 
human conduct the external senses should be regarded as 
instruments, to be wsed by the reason.** Sensual satisfaction 
for its own sake is condemned, for this is to enjoy (or abuse) 
what is properly a useful thing. The comment of St. Augustine, 
frequently echoed, that “ omnis . . . humana perversio est, quod 
etiam vitium vocatur, fruendis uti velle, atque utendis frui,” ** 
is a convenient standard by which to judge the extent of 
reason’s bawdry to “ lusts abuse.” 

The distinction between human and bestial modes of conduct 
forms the basis for one final important aspect of the comparison 
between man and animal in the courser-jennet episode. This 
concerns the problem of propagation, which is the subject also 
of much of Venus’ argument elsewhere in the poem. The 
implication, emphasized verbally by Shakespeare, reinforces 
the criticism of artificiality which lies behind his stylistic 
treatment of the episode. 

If Adonis is unlike his Courser in his unwillingness to follow 
the dictates of his appetites, the Jennet is unlike Venus in one 
respect not immediately apparent. The mare is mentioned seven 
times in the episode: three times romantically as the Courser’s 
“oue,” once indeterminately as a “female,” but the other 
three times as a “ breeder.” She is introduced as “a breeding 
Tennet ” (260), the horse calls her a “faire breeder” (282) , 
and as an “vnbackt breeder” she leaves the scene (320). 
Significantly, the Jennet is mentioned specifically as an animal 
only in these terms. Shakespeare is careful to point out that 
this “ female ” is a breeder, and to keep the idea in his reader’s 


generally limited to seasonal mating periods, the wit or reason necessary to human 
continence is unnecessary. 

** Davies, op. cit., p. 127, says that the soul “ Doth as her instruments the Senses 
vse.” Compare the terminology in Hooker, op. cit., I, vii, 7 (p. 32), and Othello, 
I. iii. 271. 

*? De diversis quaestionibus, I, qu. xxx (PL 40, col. 19). The first distinction 
in Peter Lombard’s Sentences treats the concepts of use and enjoyment. 
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mind. Insofar as the actors are to be considered as animals, 
then, the sensual urge to copulate exists for the purpose of 
propagation, and insures the perpetuation of species lacking 
rational comprehension of the problem of mortality. The 
repetition of the word breeder is rediberately introduced with 
regard to the horses, whose “ imbracements ” are, after all, 
“kind.” But to direct attention to the use is to point up the 
abuse when it occurs elsewhere in connection with Venus. The 
repetition of the word breeder is deliberately introduced with 
reference to the Jennet in order to emphasize the abuse which 
Venus represents. Where Adonis is unwilling she is too willful. 
Venus, who would imitate the horses in action, wishes, never- 
theless, only to enjoy that which should be used. 
Reason clearly explains to the lover in The Romaunt of the 

Rose the folly of Venus’ position: 

Of other thing loue retcheth nought 

But setteth her harte and all her thought 

More for delectacioun 

Than any procreacioun 


Of other fruict by engendrure 
Which loue to God is nat pleasure.** 


According to Renaissance morality also, love-making which 
stresses intercourse for the sake of pleasure only is artificial, 
a perversion of nature because a misuse of natural functions. 
This love falls into the old confusion of utendum and fruendum, 
use and abuse—a confusion that lies behind much of the persua- 
sive philosophy of the goddess of love throughout Venus and 
Adonis. 





V 


Adonis, then, is exhibiting not modern priggishness but sound 
Renaissance morality when he somewhat coldly chides Venus 
(787-792) : 


VVhat haue you vrg’d, that I can not reproue? 
The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger, 
I hate not loue, but your deuise in loue, 
That lends imbracements vnto euery stranger, 
You do it for increase, 6 straunge excuse! 
VVhen reason is the bawd to lusts abuse. 


88 The Woorkes of Geffrey Chaucer, ed. William Thynne (1561), Fol. cxxxviii, 
col. 2 [sig. Dd° recto]. 
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Venus, by praising the Courser as an example for Adonis to 
emulate (sts. 65-68), unwittingly makes clear her position in 
the poem, and also clarifies the relationship which this episode 
bears to the larger whole. The Courser is developed as a 
conditional Adonis for Venus to point to as that which she 
would like Adonis to be. But Shakespeare has developed the 
portrait of the Courser in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
in his reader’s mind about the poet’s own attitude toward the 
type of love Venus represents. He treats the entire episode 
with ironic humor, exposing the pretensions in the ritual of 
romantic courtship as it is acted out by the horses. By indi- 
cating their sexual motivation, he stresses the artificiality of 
romantic conventions. In addition, he includes in his descrip- 
tion images and allusions which, by their traditional associa- 
tions, show his position more precisely to be that of con- 
ventional Renaissance morality. 

As a result, Venus is depicted exuberantly praising fallen 
and unregenerate man as the ideal lover, to be emulated by 
Adonis; and it is evident that her school lesson is intended to 
teach him the ‘wisdom’ by which Adam fell. The horse is 
not only, as a beast, an appropriate symbol of the ‘ animal 
man’ defined in Renaissance catechisms and moral tracts, but 
is also per se a conventional symbol of lust or of the fleshly 
appetites. In the world of Venus, too, reason has no place, 
for reason would control the immoderate enjoyment of such 
appetites. Therefore it is not surprising to find her attitude 
toward “ the raines of reasons rule ” in conflict with the attitude 
of Shakespeare. For her the “leatherne raine” is a “ base 
thong,” a“ pettie bondage,” by which one is “ seruilly maisterd ”; 
and she advises breaking it. The bondage she offers is more 
pleasing—a “ red rose chaine ”:; the roseae catenae of temporal 
delights, as Boethius called them,** by which she kept the 
warlike Mars “seruile.” It is clear that what the goddess 
of love desires is abandonment to the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasure for its own sake, not for the purpose of propagation. 


** De consolatione philosophiae, ed. Adrianus a Forti Scuto and Georgius D. 
Smith (London, 1925), lib. III, met. x, 1-3: 
Huch omnes pariter uenite capti 
quos ligat fallax roseis catenis 
terrenas habitans libido mentes. 
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The ritual of romantic courtship—that which Venus stands 
for—is presented by Shakespeare in an artistically complex 
and coherent manner as an activity unworthy of the nature of 
man.”° 

If Shakespeare’s attitude embodies the principles of conven- 
tionally accepted moral doctrine, the tenor, however, of the 
courser-jennet episode is far from homiletic. Shakespeare is 
giving artistic expression to current ideas. The activity he 
describes was to him apparently an aspect of human folly, and, 
although its degenerate nature is quite precisely specified, his 
total presentation of it is delightfully humorous. The delicacy 
of Shakespeare’s treatment is more evident if his use of the 
horse-bridle image is set beside that of Golding. One is Puritani- 
cal, the other is moral. Is it not possible that the episode of 
the Courser and the Jennet may sound the keynote for Venus 
and Adonis as a whole? 


Princeton University. 


®° Tt may be seen that the materials from which Shakespeare created the courser- 
jennet episode were of a long and powerful tradition, not limited to the Renaissance. 
It is interesting to note that the ideas of the bestial man, the rein, true and false 
freedom and bondage, continence in man and beast, use and enjoyment, may all be 
found fully developed in a similar psychological context by one of the founders 
of this tradition: in a single passage (concerning adultery) of one of St. Augustine’s 
most important sermons, De decem plagis et decem praeceptis [cap. V] (PL 38, 
cols. 69-70). 
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“ ESSENCE ” AND THE PHOENIX AND TURTLE 
By J. V. CUNNINGHAM 


I am concerned in this essay with one of the principles of order 
that determine the structure and detail of a poem. The particu- 
lar kind of principle I have in mind here consists in the use of 
some field or system of ideas in the writer’s tradition which 
serves as a scheme or paradigm by which material of another 
order is apprehended and expounded. I shall show how the 
material of courtly love in Shakespeare’s Phoenix and Turtle 
is treated in terms of scholastic theology. But since the rele- 
vance of scholastic thought to this poem is not generally recog- 
nized [ shall proceed by a close and extended examination of 
the ideas and the text. 


I 


The characteristic feature of scholasticism for our purpose is 
its terminology. The whole system, in fact, may be said to be 
implicit in the definition of its terms, as in our own times the 
systems of clinical psychology are implicit in such terms as 
“ regression,” “ libido,” “ flight from reality,” and “ inferiority 
complex.” Consequently, if we find that Shakespeare uses such 
a scholastic term as “essence” in its technical sense and in 
a technical context we may presume not only that he was 
acquainted with scholastic notions but also that he was capable 
of thinking and feeling in those terms. 

“ Essence ” occurs three times in Shakespeare. It appears in 
a well-known passage in Measure for Measure: 

Merciful heaven, 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle. But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d 
(His glassy essence), like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep... . [2. 2. 114-22]! 


*The Complete Works, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
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This is the scholastic notion in a scholastic context: man’s 
essence is his intellectual soul, which is an image of God, and 
hence is glassy for it mirrors God. Glassy is used in this sense 
in Hamlet: 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 


[4. 7. 168-9] 
and in / Henry VI: 
As plays the sun upon the glassy streams, 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam .. . 
[5. 3. 62-3] 


The full context of the notion here involved is given in the 
following passage from Ralegh’s History of the World: 


But man, to cover his own ignorance in the least things . . . that is 
ignorant of the essence of his own soul, and which the wisest of 
the naturalists (if Aristotle be he) could never so much as define, 
but by the action and effect, telling us what it works, (which all 
men know as well as he,) but not what it is, which neither he nor 
anyone else doth know, but God that created it, (For though I were 
perfect, yet I know not my soul, saith Job:) man, I say, that is 
but an idiot in the next cause of his own life, and in the cause of 
all the actions of his life, will, notwithstanding, examine the art 
of God in creating the world... .? 


His glassy essence is, of course, a sharp poetic phrase. But 
there is no need to fuse the denotation of the adjective, glassy, 
with connotations which are not exacted by the noun it qualifies 
in order to render it poetic. “ Brittleness,” “clarity,” and 
“ pellucidness ” may be charming notions but they are inaccurate 
in context and beside the point. It is not irrelevance that makes 
a phrase poetic. Shakespeare’s is poetic in that it initiates a 
moment’s reflection and invites the energy of a linguistic infer- 
ence by which one sees that the phrase means “ image of God ” 
through the ascending aspect of imaging rather than through 
the more customary descending aspect of being imaged. 

Essence is also used technically in Valentine’s speech about 
Silvia in the Two Gentlemen of Verona: 


*? Works (Oxford, 1829), II, xlvi. 
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And why not death rather than living torment? 
To die is to be banish’d from myself; 
And Silvia is myself. Banish’d from her 
Is self from self—a deadly banishment! 
What light is light, if Silvia be not seen? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 
Unless it be to think that she is by 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale. 
Unless I look on Silvia in the day, 
There is no day for me to look upon. 
She is my essence, and I leave to be 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish’d, kept alive. 
[3. 1. 170-84] 


The speech begins on a relatively human level, for the assertion 
that Silvia is myself and the question, “ What light is light, if 
Silvia be not seen? ” may both be taken sufficiently metaphori- 
cally. Nevertheless, Silvia is designated as perfection, for to 
imagine her present when she is absent is to feed upon the 
shadow, the image, of perfection. If she were here one would be 
in the presence of perfection. However, when a Christian of 
Elizabeth’s time comes right down to it, there is only one true 
perfection, God, and only one set of terms in which to discuss 
it, the theological language of the Schools. And it is precisely 
in these terms that Valentine speaks. His language and thought 
are those, for example, of Hooker, except that Silvia is substi- 
tuted for God: 


God hath his influence into the very essence of all things, without 
which influence of Deity supporting them their utter annihilation 
could not choose but follow. Of him all things have both received 
their first being and their continuance to be that which they are. 
All things are therefore partakers of God, they are his offspring, 
his influence is in them . .. Otherwise, how should the same wisdom 
be that which supporteth, beareth up, and sustaineth all? .. . 

So that all things which God hath made are in that respect the 
offspring of God, they are in him as effects in their highest cause, 
he likewise actually is in them, the assistance and influence of his 


Deity is their life. [5. 56. 5] 8 


* Works, ed. John Keble, 7th edn., re. R. W. Church and F. Paget (Oxford, 
1888), ITI, 247-8. 
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Silvia, consequently, is regarded as perfection, as Love in the 
absolute sense, as the ultimate principle of the lover’s being, as 
that by which he is fostered, illumined, cherished, sustained. 
She is God. She is immanent and transcendent, and the lover’s 
relation to her is that of scholastic creature to scholastic Creator. 
Apart from the blasphemy involved, there is only one difficulty 
in the passage: this resides in the proposition, She is my essence. 
The proposition is technically incorrect with regard to the 
relation of creature and Creator in the scholastic system, for it 
it manifestly false to say that the soul is of the substance of 
God. Although the soul is a simple form in its essence, it is not 
its own being but is a being by participation. Therefore, it is 
not pure act like God (ST, 1.90.1.¢. and ad 2) 4 For man is 
made to the image and likeness of God, but “ the preposition 
to signifies only a certain approach, as of something at a dis- 
tance (ST, 1.93.1). 

Valentine’s relation to Silvia, it is true, conforms in general 
to the centuries-old scheme of courtly love: the lover is to the 
beloved as vassal to lord, or if the scheme be construed in 
Neo-Platonic terms, as it often was, as shadow to substance or 
as image to archetype. But the commonest and most available 
source of Neo-Platonic ideas in the sixteenth century was the 
scholastic doctrine of the Christian God, who is only protected 
from utter Neo-Platonism by an unceasing vigilance in qualifi- 
cation. If one abandons the qualification, locates the infinite 
Idea in the finite beloved, maintains the theological language 
of the Schools regarding God’s immanence and ceaseless provi- 
dence and yet ascribes all reality to the Idea to the extent that 
the lover’s essence is the Idea, he arrives at this passage. It is 
wordly Neo-Platonism, precipitated out of the latent Neo- 
Platonism of Christian dogma. However, there remain two 
difficulties for anyone familiar with these schemes of thought: 
1) the analogical relationship of the derived and Underived is 
contradicted by the predication of identity of essence, and 2) 


“ST: Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica in Opera Omnia (Rome, 1882- 
1948). Leonine edition. Some details of the following interpretation have been 
anticipated by other scholars, particularly by the Indian scholar, Ranjee. See 
The Poems, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (“The New Variorum”), (Philadelphia, 
1938), pp. 323-31 and 559-83. 
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the the identity of essence takes the special form that the essence 
as of the derived is the Underived. 
ed. The difficulties can be understood and their source located in 
or’s the light of a poem of Shakespeare’s that has puzzled genera- 
‘or. tions of scholars. This is the Phoenix and Turtle, which first 
lty appeared as one of a series of poems on the subject indicated by 
ce. the title in Chester’s Love’s Martyr, 1601. The poem begins 
the with a kind of parliament of fowls gathered to perform a 
rit memorial service for the Turtle and the Phoenix, the lover 
of and the beloved. It continues: 
-“s Here the anthem doth commence: 
t - Love and constancy is dead, 
11S Phoenix and the turtle fled 
ion In a mutual flame from hence. 
dis- So they lov’d as love in twain 

Had the essence but in one; 
oral Two distincts, division none: 
“we Number there in love was slain. 
| in Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 


Distance, and no space was seen 


Peed ‘ Twixt this turtle and his queen; 
ble But in them it were a wonder. 
the . , 
aaa So between them love did shine 
cm That the turtle saw his right 
hifi- Flaming in the phoenix’ sight: 
nite Either was the other’s mine. 
age Property was thus appalled, 
OVI1- That the self was not the same; 
hat Single nature’s double name 
ie te Neither two nor one was called. 
Jeo- Reason, in itself confounded, 
two Saw division grow together, 
ht To themselves yet either neither, 
1 Simple were so well compounded; 
d is Sik al : 
9) That it cried, ‘ How true a twain 
/ Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none, 
1882- If what parts can so remain. 
been 
| _ The poem concludes with a threne over the urn where their 
phia, 


cinders lie, to the effect that Beauty and Truth (that is, Love 
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and Constancy) are now dead, for these were their ideal forms, 
the substances of which any subsequent appearances are 
shadows. 

The central part of the poem quoted above refines in exact, 
technical, scholastic language the relationship of the lovers. 
They are Love and Constancy, Beauty and Truth, Phoenix 
and Turtle. The nature of their love was such that love in each 
had the essence (the defining principle by which anything that 
is, is what it is) only in one. Obviously, then, the effect of 
their love was unitive. But in terms of what scheme of ideas 
is this union conceived? It is not unlike, of course, the Neo- 
Platonic union, in which the soul, being reduced to the trace 
of the One which constitutes its resemblance to it, is absorbed, 
submerged, and lost in the presence of the One. There is no 
more distance, no doubleness, the two fuse in one.° 

But the language here is Latin and has passed, as had the 
doctrine of Plotinus, through the disputations of the School- 
men: essence, distincts, division, property, single nature’s double 
name, simple, compounded. Furthermore, the chief point of 
Shakespeare’s poem is lost in the Plotinan formulation: for the 
central part of the poem consists wholly in the reiteration—line 
after line as if the poet would have you understand even to 
exhaustion—of the paradox that though identical the two are 
distinct; they are both truly one and truly two. Thus, for 
example, in the Plotinan union there is no interval between 
the two—And no space was seen—but the contrary element 
of the paradox—distance—is lacking. 


II 


The language and the ideas of the poem are technical and 
scholastic. But is this the scholastic doctrine of love? Is the 
scheme of thought here of the same order as the material of the 
poem? The doctrine of Thomas Aquinas on this point is suffici- 
ently representative of the scholastic position. Love, he tells us 
(he is quoting the Neo-Platonist, the Pseudo-Dionysius) is a 
unitive force. The manner of this union, the way in which the 


5A. J. Denomy, “An Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love,” Medieval 
Studies, Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, VI (1944), 175-260; 
especially p. 209. 
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beloved can be said to be in the lover, can be comprehended 
by an analogy. For just as when someone understands some- 
thing there is a certain notion of the thing in the man who 
understands, so when someone loves something there is a certain 
impress, so to speak, of what is loved in the feeling of the lover, 
and with reference to this one can say that what is loved is in 
the lover as what is understood is in him who understands (ST, 
1.37.1). But union in this sense by no means amounts to 
absolute identification; it is not possible to say according to 
this account that she is my essence. 

Thomas in another place distinguishes a three-fold sense in 
which union is related to love. There is the union which is the 
cause of love, and this is a genuine and substantial union with 
respect to one’s love of himself; it is a union based on similitude 
with respect to one’s love of others. Secondly, there is that 
union which is essentially love itself, and which involves a 
certain conformation of feeling toward the object (see ST’, 1-2, 
28.5). If this is the love of friendship, the nature of the rela- 
tionship is similar to the substantial union spoken of above, 
for the lover loves the other as himself; if it is the love of desire, 
he loves the other as something that belongs to him. There is, 
finally, a third kind of union which is an effect of love, and that 
is that union of the parties involved which the lover seeks of 
the loved. This union is in accordance with the demands of 
love, for, as Aristotle says in the Politics (2. 4.1262b11), 
“ Aristophanes said that lovers desire from being two to become 
one,” but since “ the result of this would be to destroy either 
one of them or both,” they seek a suitable and proper union, 
namely to live and speak together and to be joined in other 
ways of this nature (S7', 1-2. 28.1 ad 2). 

From this much it is clear how carefully Thomas distinguishes 
and how painstakingly he points out that the effect of union 
in love, together with those other related effects which he goes 
on to discuss—a mutual inherence of one in the other, an 
ecstatic going out of oneself, and a zealousness in appropriating 
the good which one loves (1-2. 28. 2-4) —only take place in a 
certain sense. The love of desire, it is true, does not rest with 
attaining any external or surface enjoyment of what it loves, 
but seeks to possess it absolutely, penetrating as if to the very 
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heart of the beloved (1-2. 28.2). But it is only as if. For 
human love admits of no real identification. Though we desire 
it, if it were attained, one or both would be destroyed. 

In Shakespeare’s poem, however, the lover is identified with 
the beloved; the beloved in his essence; they become one and 
yet neither is annihilated. The lovers are of course destroyed 
in that they have passed in a mutual flame from this life, but 
clearly they have only passed into the real life of Ideas from the 
unreal life of materiality. 

It might be suspected, looking back on the passage in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, that the relation implied here is 
that of the Beatific Vision, in which our love of God and God’s 
love for us finds its ultimate fulfilment. If this were so it would 
certainly offer us what we are looking for. It would offer us 
a model or paradigm by means of which the relationship of 
the lovers in this poem is constructed and construed. But 
though the doctrine of the Beatific Vision be thorny and diffi- 
cult to understand, nevertheless one thing is clear: even in that 
last eternal embrace, in which, no longer through a glass darkly, 
we see the essence of God face to face (ST, 1.12.1: “ We shall 
see Him as He is.” 1 Jn. 3. 2.) , there is no absolute identification 
of essence. Thomas makes this clear in the following passage, 
which I translate paraphrastically in order to render it as easy 
as possible to the uninitiated (the italics are mine) : 


Since some form is required in any cognition by which the object 
can be cognised or seen, there is required for the cognition of 
separated substances nothing less than the separated substance 
itself which is conjoined to our intellect as the form, being both the 
object and the means of understanding. In fact, whether this apply 
or not to other separated substances, it behooves us to accept 
that mode of understanding as applying to the vision of God 
through His essence, because in no other way could we be conducted 
to the divine essence. But this explanation is not to be taken in 
the sense that the divine essence is really the form of our intellect, 
or that there results an absolute unity from the fusion of the divine 
essence and our intellect, as is the case with form and matter in 
natural, as distinguished from supernatural, things. Rather, there 
is a proportion of the divine essence to our intellect on the analogy 
of form to matter. For, whenever there are two things in the same 
receptacle, of which one is more perfect than the other, they main- 
tain a proportionate relationship of the more perfect to the less 
perfect, like that of form to matter. [3. 92. 1. c. sub fin.] 
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Ill 


But anything is forgiven a lover, the reader may exclaim at 
this point, even the grossest hyperbole; love is only foolery, and 
one falls in love only to fool and be fooled. Perhaps this is so; 
our present business, however, is simply with interpreting a text. 
Now, if anything be clear in the history of the lyric, it is that 
The Phoenix and Turtle, whatever its merits, is not a gracious 
and charming trifle, and could not have been intended as such. 
One half of the poem consists of a grimly reiterated paradox, 
stated with the minimum of decoration and the maximum of 
technical exactitude. The inference is that the poet was trying 
to say something precisely, and this lays on us the obligation, 
if we wish to read the poem at all, of trying to find out precisely 
what he was saying. 

The doctrine of the poem is not sanctioned by the scholastic 
doctrine of human love, nor indeed, so far as I know, by the 
facts of nature. It is not sanctioned by the doctrine of the 
Beatific Vision. Is there a source in the tradition from which 
is derived the structure of thought and the technical terms by 
which it is displayed? There is, in fact, only one model in the 
tradition for the notion that distinct persons may have only 
one essence, and that is the doctrine of the Trinity. Not, of 
course, the Incarnation, for the two Natures (or Essences) of 
Christ are distinct (ST, 3.2). The relation of lover and beloved 
in Shakespeare’s poem is that of the Persons of the Trinity, and 
the technical language employed is that of scholastic discussion 
on the subject. With this clue, all the difficulties of the exposi- 
tory part of the poem are resolved, and if it still remains difficult 
to understand, it is no more difficult than the Trinity. 

The principal point of the doctrine of the Trinity in this 
connection is summed up in Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity: 


The Persons of the Godhead, by reason of the unity of their sub- 
stance, do as necessarily remain one within another, as they are 
of necessity to be distinguished one from another . . . And sith 
they all are but one God in number, one indivisible essence or 
substance, their distinction cannot possibly admit separation .. . 
Again, sith all things accordingly love their offspring as themselves 
are more or less contained in it, he which is thus the only-begotten, 
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must needs be in this degree the only-beloved of the Father. He 
therefore which is in the Father by eternal derivation of being and 
life from him, must needs be in him through an eternal affection of 
love. [5. 56. 2-3] ® 


The Father and Son are distinct persons, yet one essence. 
Furthermore, as the learned Doctors tell us, the Son proceeds 
from the Father by way of the intellect in that he is the Father’s 
understanding of Himself; and the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
both by way of the will in that He is the mutual love of both. 
But when anyone understands and loves himself, he is in 
himself not only through the identity of the subject, but also 
in the way in which what is understood is in the one who under- 
stands, and what is loved is in the lover. Thus the Holy Ghost, 
who proceeds from the reciprocal relation of the Father and 
Son, is a distinct person, but is at the same time the bond 
between Them, inasmuch as He is Love (ST, 1.37.1.¢ and 
ad 3): 

So they lov’d as love in twain 

Had the essence but in one... 


In the next line—T7wo distincts, division none—the termin- 
ology is obviously scholastic, and its context is the doctrine of 
the Trinity. “To avoid the Arian heresy,” Thomas says, “ we 
must avoid the terms diversity and difference so as not to take 
away the unity of essence; we can, however, use the term 
distinction .. . So also to avoid taking away the simplicity of 
the divine essence we must avoid the terms separation and 
division, which apply to parts of a whole...” (ST, 1.31.2.) . 

Number there in love was slain, for plurality is always the 
consequence of a division, as Thomas points out; but the divi- 
sion of a continuum from which springs number, which is a 
species of quantity, is found only in material things. But 
number in this sense cannot be applied to God. When numeri- 
cal terms are used they signify only the things of which they 
are said, and so we may say one essence, signifying only the 
essence undivided, and many persons, signifying only those 
persons and the undividedness of each. (S7', 1.30.3). Hearts 


® Works, II, 246-7. 
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remote, yet not asunder repeats the central paradox. Distance, 
and no space was seen; the Son is co-eternal with the Father in 
order of time (1.42.2) and hence in order of space (1. 42. 1., 
and see 1.81. ad 3.). But in them (and in God!) it were a 
wonder. 

The next stanzas are based on the scholastic distinction of 
proprium and alienum: what is proper is what belongs to the 
one, but not to the other; what is alien is what belongs to the 
other, but not to the one. The terms are contraries, and exclude 
each other. But in the Trinity the relations which constitute 
the three Persons are their several Properties. Though property 
is the same as person, yet in the Father and the Son, as there is 
one essence in the two persons, so also there is one property in 
the two persons (S7’, 1.40.1). So also in the Phoenix and 
Turtle: love so shone between them (and Love is the relation- 
ship of the Father and the Son in the Holy Ghost—1. 37. 2) 
that the one saw what belonged to him (“his right”: swwm 
proprium) in the sight of the other; but the other’s sight was 
the instrument by which the second saw reciprocally what 
belonged to him in the sight of the first. Each was the other’s 
“mine”: meum. No wonder Property was thus appalled: for 
property is the personification of propuium. 

Single nature’s double name: Each of the Persons of the 
Trinity has His proper name, yet they are all of one nature, 
one essence (1.13; 1.33.2; 1.34. 1-2; 1.36.1; and especially 
1.39. 2-7), and the name God stands of itself for the common 
nature—hence, Neither two nor one was called. 

Reason, in itself confounded,—for reason is the principle of 
distinction and its method is division—Saw division grow to- 
gether; each of the two was distinct (To themselves), yet 
neither one of them was one or the other (yet either neither) . 
And the last line of this stanza repeats again the same paradox, 
and again by one of the common scholastic dichotomies: Simple 
were so well compounded. Any separated substance is simple; 
thus the Phoenix and the Turtle are simples, but are so com- 
pounded as to form a simple. Hence, at the final recapitulation 
of the paradox, Reason confesses its inadequacy to deal with 
the mystery of love: Love has reason, reason none /If what 
parts can remain unparted (can so remain) . 
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The relation of the Phoenix to the Turtle is now clear. It 
is conceived and expressed in terms of the scholastic doctrine of 
the Trinity, which forms in this sense the principle of order of 
the poem. The Phoenix and Turtle are distinct persons, yet one 
in love, on the analogy of the Father and the Son in the Holy 
Ghost. If the reader does not immediately understand this 
mystery, the point of the poem is that it is a mystery at which 
Reason is confounded and confesses that true Reason is above 
it and is Love. 


University of Virginia. 
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SWINBURNE’S THEORY OF THE END OF ART 
By Tuomas E. CoNNOLLY 


The accepted belief is that Swinburne began his critical 
career as a disciple of art for art’s sake and that he turned to 
philanthropic or political ideals only when his own lyric inspira- 
tion waned. This notion is essentially false. Swinburne’s critical 
philosophy began and ended with the admiration of political 
poetry, whereas the art-for-art’s-sake period was only a tempor- 
ary departure from his fundamental theory. The legend of 
Swinburne’s adoration for Victor Hugo is a commonplace of 
literary history, but what has generally been ignored is the 
fact that it was from Hugo that he derived his basic theory of 
poetry and it was Hugo who finally motivated his abandonment 
of l’ar pour Vart. 

In 1852, Swinburne, then fifteen, was introduced to Notre- 
Dame de Paris by Henry Tarver, his tutor at Eton.t_ Almost 
immediately he became an ardent follower of the Master. In 
a letter to Monckton Milnes, dated January 2, 1863, Swinburne 
wrote: A Eton, il y a huit [sic] ans, je m’enivrais de ses drames. 
Cette croyance m’est restée.”* To Hugo himself Swinburne 
frequently confessed his early fascination. In an undated letter 
(c. July, 1868) , he said: 


Si j’étais vraiment le grand poéte que vous voulez bien m’appeler, 
—et si vous saviez comment, depuis ma douziéme année, j’ai été 
hanté et fasciné par votre poésie,—alors, peut-étre, je saurais mieux 
vous répondre .. .° 


Again, on February 18, 1881, he wrote: 


. .. Mais ec’est encore de plus loin, c’est de ma treizieme année— 
époque a laquelle j’ai lu “ Le Roi s’amuse,” et appris par coeur, 
involontairement et sans le savoir, le grand morceau de Saint-Vallier 


‘Sir Edmund Gosse, The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, Vol. XIX of The 
Complete Works, ed. E. Gosse and T. J. Wise (London: 1925-27), p. 19. 

* Jean-Aubry, “ Victor Hugo et Swinburne,” Revue Bleue Politique et Littéraire, 
LXXIV (March 7, 1936), 150. 

* Ibid., p. 153. 
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—que je dois dater la naissance de mon dévouement, j’allais dire 
de mon adoration, d l’égard de votre génie et de votre coeur.* 


And finally, on June 7, 1882: 


Voici tout simplement un des plus beaux et des plus grands jours 
de ma vie. Il me rappelle le premier jour ow j’ai lu des vers du plus 
grand poete du siecle. J’avais treize ans, mon précepteur me mit 
a la main, “ Le Roi s’amuse.” C’est depuis ce Jour que . . . mon 
coeur et mon Ame sont a genoux devant vous.° 


I stress the strong early admiration of Swinburne for Hugo to 
emphasize two remarks made by Gosse: “It is particularly 
important to notice that almost all Swinburne’s literary con- 
victions were formed while he was at school ”;* and: “ Before 
his fortieth year there had set in a curious ossification of Swin- 
burne’s intellect. He ceased to form new impressions, while 
reverting with all his former exuberance to the old.” In addi- 
tion, the poet’s early literary interests other than Hugo are 
important. Dickens, Juvenal, Dante, and Shelley, whom he 
admired, were artists who devoted a good portion of their 
talents to contemporary political, social, or religious problems. 
Gosse testifies to the influence of others: 

As every development of character in Swinburne was justified 
and fostered by literature, we may look with confidence to his 
early reading of such vehement writers as Milton, Landor, and 
Carlyle for the sources of his rebellious attitude to society.’ 


Swinburne received encouragement in his republicanism from 
individuals as well as from literature. His paternal grandfather, 
Sir John, “ encouraged him to adopt extreme views in politics, 
telling the lad how, in years long past, he had ‘ repeatedly ’ 
made himself ‘ liable to be impeached and executed for high 
treason’ by the outspoken republicanism of his sentiments.” ° 
Sir John’s stories fascinated the boy: Gosse takes these remarks 
from a letter from Swinburne to Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
February 20-21, 1875, many years after the poet listened to 


* Letters to Victor Hugo, ed. Clement Shorter (London: 1917), pp. 9-10. 
5 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

° Gosse, Life, p. 19. 

7 Edmund Gosse, Portraits and Sketches (London: 1912), p. 55. 

* Gosse, Life, p. 274. 

® Ibid., p. 40. 
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these tales. At Oxford Swinburne met John Nichol, disciple 
of Mazzini and rabid hater of Napoleon III. Swinburne soon 
became the most violent of the members of the Old Mortality 
in his hatred of Louis Napoleon, and enshrined Mazzini’s 
portrait in his rooms. Is it any wonder, then, that Swinburne 
recited passages from Les Chdtiments, that violent satire 
against the Emperor as he walked alone on the beach near Bon- 
church, or that he himself wrote the later series of “ sonnet- 
curses,” Dirae? 

Toward the end of his Oxford years another set of influences 
entered Swinburne’s life. He was introduced to William Morris 
on November 1, 1857, and almost immediately afterwards to 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Edward Burne-Jones, but the real 
influence of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood did not take place 
until late in 1860 or early in 1861, after he had left Oxford. 
Gosse summarizes the result; “Swinburne was drawn aside 
from the obsession of republicanism by his interest in the new 
and wonderful world of art his Pre-Raphaelite friends opened 
out before him.” ?° According to Lafourcade, Morris induced 
Swinburne to “ give up his former models, Aeschylus, Landor, 
Shelley, Arnold and to study the medieval romances (French 
and English) , Chaucer, the Morte d’Arthur.” ™ Rossetti had 
introduced Swinburne, probably during his second year at 
Oxford c. 1857-58) , to Mademoiselle de Maupin, in the preface 
to which Gautier set forth his theory of l’art pour l'art. Lafour- 
cade has traced Gautier’s influence in Swinburne’s Notes on 
Poems and Reviews and Notes on Some Pictures of 1868, in 
which works he reflects three of Gautier’s principles: (1) he 
refused to accept as the critical standard of art the belief that 
“all that cannot be lisped in the nursery or fingered in the 
schoolroom is therefore to be cast out of the library ”; (2) he 
rejected didactic art; and (3) he insisted on form as the only 
valid critical standard of art. How or when Swinburne first 
discovered Baudelaire has never been established, but it is 
certain that it was during the Pre-Raphaelite association. 
Whistler was a friend of Baudelaire and may have brought his 
works to Swinburne’s attention. Lafourcade has also shown 


 Ibid., p. 53. 
™ G, Lafoureade, Swinburne: A Literary Biography (New York: 1932), p. 70. 
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how Swinburne’s theories in William Blake are derived from 
Baudelaire’s Notes nouvelles sur Edgar Poe and l'art Roman- 
tique. From Baudelaire, he took two important modifications 
of his theory: (1) he recognized that, although art does not 
directly seek a moral effect, it is indirectly productive of a 
moral effect; and (2) he accepted without change Baudelaire’s 
classification of the realms of art, science, and moral philosophy: 
“To art, that is best which is most beautiful; to science, that 
is best which is most accurate; to morality; that is best which 
is most virtuous.” ** 

Swinburne’s earliest criticism was published during the initial 
days of his enthusiasm for l'art pour l'art. Early in 1862, 
Monckton Milnes introduced Swinburne to Richard Holt Hut- 
ton, who invited him to contribute to the Spectator. Accord- 
ingly, the first of four articles in which Swinburne reviewed 
Les Misérables appeared on April 12, 1862. His new theories 
so influenced him that for the first time in his life he challenged 
a work of Hugo. In the second sentence he charged: 


[Les Misérables| has some features which are very open to criticism. 
The mere idea of presenting a picture of human life, in its greatness 
and in its weakness, through ten volumes ... seems to argue a 
curious confusion of scientific and artistic possibilities . . .1 


A few pages later, he rather timidly left the door open for Hugo, 
but expressed his fear that he might substitute a philanthropic 
for an artistic end in his work: 


It is difficult to criticize an unfinished work where the next few 
volumes may correct all that we find one-sided and imperfect in 
the first two, but the question to what purpose is this picture of 
human misery and shortcomings remains to our mind the great 
argument against M. Victor Hugo’s book." 


Before the appearance of the next article, he dropped his 
cautious tone in dealing with someone other than Hugo. In 
a letter to the editor of the Spectator (June 7, 1862), he defended 
George Meredith’s Modern Love against the critic who had 
charged that the author dealt with a “ deep and painful subject 
on which he has no conviction to express.” Swinburne roared: 


% Works, XVI, 144. 18 Ibid., XIII, 151. * Ibid., p. 156. 
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There are pulpits enough for all preachers in prose; the business 
of verse writing is hardly to express convictions; and if some poetry, 
not without merit of its kind, has at times dealt in dogmatic 
morality, it is all the worse and all the weaker for that. As to 
subject, it is too much to expect that all schools of poetry are to be 
for ever subordinate to the one . . . whose scope of sight is bounded 
by the nursery walls .. .° 


Two weeks later, when he continued his review of Les Misér- 
ables, Swinburne could not force himself to apply with equal 
vigor his new artistic theories to Hugo. His basic admiration 
for Hugo was producing the theory of the double effect of art 
which reached its full growth in 1872. He already recognized 
in Hugo’s work values beyond those of a purely artistic nature: 


We may let the social side of the question stand over for the 
present. Any book above a certain pitch of writing must be taken 
first of all to be a work of pure art. For we can bring no man’s 
work to a higher standard. All the excellence of moral purpose in 
the world will never serve for salt to a thing born rotten.'® 


And again, a few pages later: 


. in all that concerns Enjorlas and his company, some sense of 
personal sentiment and political meaning will slip in at every 
loophole. All this no doubt improves the book in one sense; gives it 
heat, directness, sharp clear life, and actual breath; but it is always 
on the edge of interference with the proper business of so great a 


book.?? 


When he was publishing these articles, he was also reading 
Baudelaire for the review of Les Fleurs du Mal, which appeared 
in the Spectator soon afterwards. Swinburne faced the choice 
of repudiating Hugo in terms of his newly adopted theory of 
art, or of reconciling that theory with the practice of his idol. 
Already in 1862, he was well advanced toward the eventual 
reconciliation. In the third article (July 26, 1862) he wrote: 


[We] regard a good work of art as the first of all good deeds for an 
artist, and would consider a fresh Hamlet or a new Ruy Blas 


cheaply purchased by the hanging without trial of a dozen innocent 


*© A. C. Swinburne, “ Mr. George Meredith’s ‘ Modern Love ’,” Spectator, XXXV 
(June 7, 1862), 632233. 

1° Works, XIII, 159. 

7 Ibid., p. 161. 
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men. ... And yet, however we may grudge the best man of us to 
philanthropy and social schemes, no one has a right to undervalue 
for an instant the beauty and worth of such work.*® 


His final judgment of the book shows Hugo triumphant over 
the pure theory of art for art’s sake: 


... the loftiest form of life and the noblest kind of excellence a book 
can attain to is to recall ... the place and likeness of a man in this 


ascending scale of life. Such a place ... we must assign to this . 


book. ... Some books may be sharper-sighted, some may be more 
complete and faultless, some may have some attraction of colour 
and savour. This one has in it the breath of human life and the 
form of human work; it is of a high and rare kind, not to be had 
for the asking.’® 


Gosse states that Swinburne sent these articles to Hugo as 
they appeared.*® Perhaps he did send all four to him and two 
were lost; or perhaps Swinburne suppressed the earlier, more 
openly critical two, and sent only the last two articles. In any 
event, Hugo acknowledged the receipt of two articles and 
thanked Swinburne in a letter (December 26, 1862), sent to 
the anonymous author in care of the editor of the Spectator. 


J’ai connu, seulement 4 mon retour en cette Ile, vos deux excel- 
lents articles sur les Misérables. Je suis hereux que ce livre ait 
appelé l’attention d’un esprit tel que le votre, et que vous soyez, 
vous aussi, sollicité par les questions sociales; préocupation supréme 
de notre siécle. Je vous félicite de votre talent, Monsieur, et je 
vous offre, avec tous mes remerciements, l’assurance de mes senti- 
ments les plus distingués.”! 


The effect of this letter on Swinburne gives further evidence of 
Hugo’s influence in bringing him back from his temporary 
apostasy. To Monckton Milnes, he wrote: 

Si j’eusse su qu’il devait les lire, j’aurais craint de lui avoir déplu 


en m’attaquant aux philosophes; j’ai aussi un peu nargué en passant 
la vertu publique, et la démocratie vertueuse.?* 


*® Tbid., p. 168. 

* Tbid., pp. 172-73. 

*° Gosse, Life, p. 84. 

*! Jean-Aubry, “ Victor Hugo et Swinburne,” p. 151. 

*2 Gosse, Life, p. 84. Probably the letter of January 2, 1863, cited above. Gosse 
gives no date. 
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Swinburne regularly gathered and published his magazine 
articles in book form. It was no accident that he never so 
acknowledged the authorship of these articles. The only time 
he ever attacked Hugo was when he embraced an artistic theory 
to which Hugo had always been hostile. When Swinburne 
repudiated art for art’s sake, he also repudiated these anony- 
mous articles. 

On September 6, 1862, a month after his last article about 
Les Misérables, Swinburne’s review of Les Fleurs du Mal 
appeared. At first he seems to have reverted completely to art 
for art’s sake: 


A French poet is expected to believe in philanthropy, and .. . 
lend a shove forward to some theory of progress .. . a poet’s business 
is presumably to write good verses, and by no means to redeem the 
age and remould society ... the mass of readers seem actually to 
think that a poem is the better for containing a moral lesson or 
assisting in a tangible and material good work. The courage and 
sense of a man who at such a time ventures to profess .. . that the 
art of poetry has absolutely nothing to do with didactic matter at 
all, are proof enough of the wise and serious manner in which he 
is likely to handle the materials of his art.?* 


But a few pages later, he reveals the indirect moral effect of 
Les Fleurs du Mal. It is important to remember, when William 
Blake is discussed, that this attempt to read a moral background 
into poetry was made as early as 1862. 


Certain critics . . . have discovered what they call a paganism on 
the spiritual side . . . there is not one poem of the Fleurs du Mal 
which has not a distinct and vivid background of morality to it. 
Only, this moral side of the book is not thrust forward in the 
foolish and repulsive manner of a half-taught artist... . 

If any reader could extract from any poem a positive spiritual 
medicine—if he could swallow a sonnet like a moral prescription 
then clearly the poet supplying these intellectual drugs would be 
a bad artist; indeed, no real artist... . But those who will look 
for them may find moralities in plenty behind every poem of 
M. Baudelaire’s. . . .*4 





This was too strong a defense of morality for Baudelaire to 
accept without protest. In his letter to Swinburne—which, by 


23 Works, XIII, 417-18. 
24 Ibid., pp. 422-23. 
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accident, was never delivered—he made the following correc- 
tion: 

Permettez-moi, cependant, de vous dire que vous avez poussé 
un peu loin ma défense. Je ne suis pas si moraliste que vous feignez 
si obligeamment de le croire. Je crois simplement comme vous, 
sans doute, que tout poeme, tout objet d’art bien fait suggére 
naturellement et forcément une morale. C’est l’affaire du lecteur. 
J’ai méme une haine trés décidée contre toute intention morale 
exclusive dans un poeme.”® 


Swinburne could not hope long to serve and to please two 
masters. 

Late in 1866, Swinburne wrote Notes on Poems and Reviews. 
In this late reaffirmation of his full support of l’art pour art 
he followed Gautier in refusing to be dominated by moralistic 
critics, and he rejected an end outside of art itself. However, 
even before the publication of his “ Laus Diabolo,” as he called 
it, he had recanted in a letter to William Rossetti, who was 
then seeing the pamphlet through the press. On October 9, 
1866, he wrote: 


After all, in spite of jokes and perversities—malgré ce cher Marquis 
[de Sade] et ces foutus journaux—it is nice to have something to 
love and believe in as I do in Italy. It was only Gabriel and his 
followers in art {l’art pour l’art| who for a time frightened me from 
speaking out; for ever since I was fifteen I have been equally and 
unalterably mad—téte montée, as my mother says—about this 
article of faith; you may ask any tutor or schoolfellow. I know 
the result will be a poem more declamatory than imaginative; but 
I'd rather be an Italian stump-orator than an English prophet. . . 2° 


A month later Swinburne completed William Blake, the publi- 
cation of which was delayed until 1868. This work reflects the 
struggle which was going on in Swinburne during this period. 
In Blake both art for art’s sake and his revived republicanism 
are traceable. The following excerpt reveals this conflict: 


The contingent result of having good art about you... may no 
doubt be this: that . . . men then living will receive a certain 
exaltation and insight . . . will become . . . incapable of tolerating 


°° Humphrey Hare, Swinburne: A Biographical Approach (London: 1949), p. 71. 
*° The letter printed here is a composite of two sources: Hare, Swinburne, p. 136, 
and Lafourcade, Swinburne, p. 142. 
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bad work, and capable therefore of reasonably relishing the best; 
which of course implies and draws with it many advantages of a 
sort you may call moral or spiritual. But if the artist does his 
work with an eye to such results or for the sake of bringing about 
such improvements, he will too probably fail even of them. Art 
for art’s sake first of all, and afterward we may suppose all the rest 
shall be added to her (or if not she need hardly be concerned) ; 
but from the man who falls to artistic work with a moral purpose 
shall be taken away even that which he has—whatever of capacity 
for doing well in either way he may have at starting . . .77 


In his poetic practice there was no longer much hesitation: 
Swinburne turned to political poetry. His first poem in 1867 
was the “Ode on the Insurrection in Candia,” a weak piece 
about a subject in which he was not very interested. He later 
repudiated the poem to Gosse. It is important, however, be- 
pause it shows with what desperation he seized upon a subject 
to express his republicanism. Shortly after its publication 
Swinburne was introduced to Mazzini, and placed himself under 
his political tutelage. At this point, Lafourcade dismisses Hugo 
entirely as influential in reconverting Swinburne, primarily 
because he neglects other evidence in his attention to Swin- 
burne’s poetic practice. The extent to which he minimizes 
Hugo’s role may be seen in the strange company in which he 
places Hugo in this remark: 


... after many years spent in that strange school in which Rossetti, 
Baudelaire, Hugo and others had been successively or concurrently 
Principals, Swinburne, after a final scandal, was now about to be 
transferred to a new establishment of which Mazzini was Head- 
master.”® 


According to Lafourcade, Mazzini turned Swinburne to some- 
thing new. Actually, MYZzini turned him back to first principles, 
not forward to new ones. The reconversion was not immediate, 
however; it extended from 1867 to 1872. During these years 
two sets of stimuli operated, and as one weakened, the other 
grew stronger. It was not until 1872, when the Pre-Raphaelite 
ties were essentially broken and the stimulation toward art for 
art’s sake removed, that Swinburne returned entirely to philan- 


27 Works, XVI, 137-38. 
*° Lafourcade, Swinburne, p. 144. 
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thropic ideals in poetry. His reluctance to commit himself 
definitely to these ideals can be seen in this letter (May 7, 
1867) to his mother. 


. if you are really anxious about |Mazzini’s| influence upon me, 
you may be quite at rest . . . nothing but good can come from the 
great honour and delight of being admitted to see and talk with 
him ... all he wants is that I should dedicate and consecrate my 
writing power to do good and serve others exclusively; which I 
-an’t. If I tried I should lose my faculty of verse even. When I 
can, ldo...” 


When he met Mazzini (March 30, 1867) , Swinburne “ went 
down on [his] knees and kissed his hand.” *° But even before 
this meeting Mazzini began to exert an influence upon Swin- 
burne. The poet had sent him a copy of the “ Candiote Ode.” 
On March 10, 1867, Mazzini wrote to Swinburne, and in forceful 
language ordered him to abandon the poetic principles displayed 
in Poems and Ballads: 


... arising ... from the reading of your masterly Ode on Greece, 
I cannot help writing a few words to tell you how grateful I felt 
at the time and how hopeful I feel now; hopeful that the power 
wich |sic| is in you has found out its true direction and that, instead 
of compelling us merely to admire you, you will endeavour to trans- 
form us, to rouse the sleeping, to compel thought to embody itself 
into Action. That is the mission of Art; and yours. 

. . . the poet ought to be the apostle of a crusade, his word the 
watchword of the fighting nations and the dirge of the oppressors. 
Don’t lull us to sleep with songs of egotistical love and idolatry of 
physical beauty; shake us, reproach, encourage, insult, brand the 
cowards, hail the martyrs, tells us all that we have a great Duty to 
fulfill, and that, before it is fulfilled, Love is an undeserved blessing, 
Happiness a blasphemy, belief in God a Lie. Give us a series of 
* Lyrics for the Crusade.” Have not our praise, but our blessing. 
You can if you choose.** 


The last few sentences very cleverly braid Swinburne’s own 
thoughts—almost his very words—into a whip to lash the poet 





*° Mrs. Disney Leith, Algernon Charles Swinburne: Personal Recollections by 
His Cousin (New York: 1917), pp. 101-02. She gives no year; Lafourcade in 
Swinburne, p. 155, gives 1867. 

5° Leith, Swinburne: Personal Recollections, p. 99. 

*! G, Lafourcade, La jeunesse de Swinburne (1837-67) (London: 1928), I, 253-54. 
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into action. Compare Mazzini’s closing sentences with Swin- 
burne’s own verses in the “‘ Ode on the Insurrection in Candia.” 


A sound of a cry is gone forth; 
Arise, stand up from the feast, 
Let wine be far from the mouth, 
Let no man sleep or take rest, 
Till the plague hath ceased. 
Let none rejoice or make mirth 
Till the evil thing be stayed, 
Nor grief be lulled in the lute, 
Nor hope be loud on the lyre; 
Let none be glad upon earth. 
O music of young man and maid, 
O songs of the bride, be mute. 
For the light of her eyes, her desire, 
Is the soul dismayed. 


Before the end of the year the reluctance to attempt political 
poetry had completely vanished. Ina letter to William Rossetti, 
dated October 6, 1867, he wrote: 


I think I may some time accomplish a book of political and national 
poems as complete and coherent in its way as The Chatiments or 
Drum Taps. This, as you know, Mazzini asked me to attempt— 
‘for us,’ as he said.*? 

Early in 1869, Swinburne sent Mazzini the dedication to Songs 
before Sunrise. In accepting it Mazzini extended the highest 
compliment possible: “The last beautiful lines,” he wrote in 
March, 1869, “ will strengthen, if there be need, the firmness 
of my actual purpose; they must be prophetic or a branding 
reproach.” ** The effect was all that he could have desired. In 
a letter Swinburne announced; “. . . my poetry is ‘art and 
part’ in the immediate action of the republic, having given 
this feeling at so practical a minute to the leader.” * 

By 1869, Mazzini had brought Swinburne around in his 
poetic practice. It was not until 1872, however, that he publicly 
announced his abandonment of art for art’s sake in his critical 
prose. Between 1867 and 1872 Hugo expressed a growing 

°° Lafourcade, Swinburne, p. 168. 

*8 Ibid., p. 152. 


** Ibid., pp. 152-53. Lafourcade gives neither the date nor the recipient of this 
letter. 
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cordiality in his letters to Swinburne, and frequently encouraged 
his reviving republicanism. [ reproduce but one of several such 
letters. 


Jai été profondément ému de votre lettre et de votre article. 
Vous parlez admirablement de Homme qui rit. Vous avez raison: 
vous, Byron, Shelley, trois républicains, trois aristocrates; et moi- 
méme, c’est de l’aristocratie que j’ai monté 4 la démocratie: c’est de 
la pairie que je suis arrivé & la République, comme on va d'un 
fleuve & l’océan. Se sont la de beaux phénoménes. Rien de signifi- 
catif comme ces victoires de la Vérité.*° 


In September 1872, exactly ten years after he had completed his 
first series of reviews of Hugo’s work, Swinburne published his 
review of L’Année Terrible. Compare the letter of 1862 in 
defense of Meredith with the following remark from his latest 
review: “ But there must be somebody on the side of the 
stars! somebody to stand up for brotherhood, for mercy, for 
honour, for right, for freedom, and for the solemn splendour 
of absolute truth.” *° The following quotation represents the 
most crucial point in the crystalization of Swinburne’s theory 
of poetry, the reconciliation of political enthusiasm with admira- 
tion of form. In terms of this reconciliation he was to justify 
the rest of his critical judgments and all of his subsequent 
poetry. After the rather amazing statement of the need for a 
humanistic and an ethical voice in poetry, he went on: 


[L’Année Terrible] at once suggests two points of frequent and 
fruitless debate between critics of the higher kind. The first, 
whether poetry and politics are irreconcilable or not; the second, 
whether art should prefer to deal with things immediate or with 
things remote. Upon both sides of either question it seems to me 
that even wise men [including Swinburne?] have ere now been led 
from errors of theory to errors of decision. The well-known formula 
of art for art’s sake, opposed as it has ever been to the practice of 
the poet who was so long credited with its authorship |italics mine], 
has like other doctrines a true side to it and an untrue. Taken as 
an affirmative, it is a precious and everlasting truth. No work of 
art has any worth of life in it that is not done on the absolute terms 
of art... . Thus far we are at one with the preachers of ‘ art for art.’ 
... We admit then that the worth of a poem has properly nothing 


8° Jean-Aubry, “ Victor Hugo et Swinburne,” p. 154. 
*° Works, XIII, 238. 
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d to do with its moral meaning or design . . . but on the other hand we 
a refuse to admit that art of the highest kind may not ally itself 
ch with moral or religious passion, with the ethics or the politics of 


a nation or an age. It does not detract from the poetic supremacy 
of Aeschylus and of Dante, of Milton and of Shelley, that they 


le. should have been pleased to put their art to such use: nor does it 
as detract from the sovereign greatness of other poets that they should 
a have no note of song for any such theme. In a word, the doctrine 
de of art for art is true in the positive sense, false in the negative; sound 
“4. as an affirmation, unsound as a prohibition.*? 

The theory expressed in this excerpt is the direct result of the 
= influence of Hugo. I should like to recall the section of this 
we article which I have placed in italics and explore its significance: 
a The well-known formula of art for art’s sake, opposed as it 
“se has ever been to the practice of the poet who was so long 
_ credited with its authorship. .. .” Who was it who “so long 
= credited ” Hugo with the authorship of the expression, l’art 
on pour l'art? It was Hugo himself! In 1864, Hugo published 


“on William Shakespeare, and it was in this work that Swinburne 
found him openly condemning the principle of art for art’s sake. 





sd Swinburne referred to the sixth book of the third part of 
ify Shakespeare. There Hugo had said: 
nt Nous avons tout 4 l’heure rappelé un mot devenu fameux, l’art 
ra pour l'art. Expliquons-nous 4 ce propos une fois pour toutes. A 
en croire une affirmation trés générale et trés souvent répétée, de 
bonne foi, nous le pensons, ce mot, l’aré’pour l’art, aurait été écrit 
ail par l’auteur méme de ce livre. Ecrit, jamais. On peut lire, de la 
st, premiere a la derni¢re ligne, tout ce que nous avons publié, on n’y 
nd, trouvera point ce mot. C’est le contraire de ce mot qui est écrit 
ith dans toute notre oeuvre, et, insistons-y, dans notre vie entiére. 
a Quant au mot en lui-méme, quelle réalité a-t-il? Voici le fait, que 
led plusieurs contemporains ont, comme nous, présent a la mémoire. 
ue Un jour, ilya trente-cing ans, dans une discussion entre critiques 
of et poctes sur les tragédies de Voltaire, auteur de ce livre jeta cette 
re], interruption: “Cette tragédie-la n’est point de la tragédie. Ce ne 
as sont pas des hommes qui vivent, ce sont des sentences qui parlent. 
of Plutot cent fois l’art pour l’art!” Cette parole, détournée, involon- 
one tairement sans doute, de son vrai sens pour les besoins de la 
rt? polémique, a pris plus tard, a la grande surprise de celui dont elle 
ing avait été l’interjection, les proportions d’une formule.*® 


®7 Ibid., pp. 242-44. 
88 Victor Hugo, William Shakespeare, Vol. XXXVIII of Victor Hugo (Edition 
Nationale; Paris: 1885-95), 380-81. 
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In the first paragraph of this book, entitled “Le Beau 
Serviteur du Vrai,” Hugo spoke plainly to his admirer: 


Ah! esprits! soyez utiles! servez & quelque chose. Ne faites pas 
les dégotités quand il s’agit d’étre efficaces et bons. L’art pour 
l’art peut étre beau, mais l’art pour le progrés est plus beau encore. 
Réver la réverie est bien, réver l’utopie est mieux. Ah! il vous faut 
du songe? Eh bien, songez homme meilleur. Vous voulez du réve? 
en voici: lidéal.®® 


Notice also the similarity between the two in citing poets who 
allied their art to external causes. Swinburne’s list of Aeschylus, 
Dante, Milton, and Shelley closely parallels Hugo’s: 


Homére était le géographe et l’historien de son temps, Moise le 
législateur du sien, Juvénal le juge du sien, Dante le théologien du 
sien, Shakespeare le moraliste du sien, Voltaire le philosophe du 
sien. .. . Que pense Eschyle de l’art pour l'art? *° 


It is evident that the truant had been brought back to the 
Master. Hugo’s dictum, “ aucune perte de beauté ne résulte 
de la bonté,” permitted Swinburne gracefully to reconcile 
art for art’s sake with such art as was produced in L’Année 
Terrible. 


We do not therefore rate this present book higher or lower because 
it deals with actual politics and matter of the immediate day. ... 
It is not on this ground that we would base its claim to the reverent 
study and thankful admiration of men. The first and last thing 
to be noted in it is the fact of its artistic price and poetic greatness.* 


At no time from 1872 until the end of his life did Swinburne 
ever again disagree with the Master. When he was won back 
to Hugo’s way of thinking he stayed there. 


Creighton University. 


*?'Tbid., p. S71. 
*° Ibid., p. 375. 
“* Works, XIII, 249-50. 
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FITZGERALD’S BRAVE NEW WORLD 
By Epwin S. FussEtu 


Think of the lost ecstasy of the Elizabethans. 
“Oh my America, my new found land,” think 
of what it meant to them and of what it 
means to us. 


(T. E. Hulme, Speculations) 
I 


Ultimately, Fitzgerald’s literary stature derives from his 
ability to apply the sensibilities implied by the phrase “ roman- 
tic wonder” to American civilization, and to gain from the 
conjunction a moral critique of that civilization. As this 
predominant motive took shape in Fitzgerald’s writing, he 
approached and achieved an almost archetypal pattern that 
can be isolated and analyzed, admired for its aesthetic com- 
plexity and interest and valued for its ethical and social insight. 
Certainly, this pattern does not run through all Fitzgerald’s 
fiction; but its significance is underscored by the fact that it 
appears in his two finest novels and in several of the best stories. 
It is important to us, because it embodies above all Fitzgerald’s 
understanding of the past and the present—perhaps the future 
—of his America. 

Fitzgerald’s story, roughly, is of the New World, or, more 
exactly, of the work of the imagination in the New World. It 
has two predominant patterns, quest and seduction. The quest 
is the search for romantic wonder, in the terms which con- 
temporary America offers for such a search; the seduction 
represents capitulation to these terms. Obversely, the quest 
is a flight: from reality, from normality, from time, fate, and 
the conception of limit. In the social realm, the pattern of desire 
may be suggested by the phrases “ the American dream ” and 
“the pursuit of happiness.” Fitzgerald begins by showing the 
corruption of that dream in industrial America; he ends by 
discovering that the dream is universally seductive and per- 
petually unreal. Driven by forces that compel him towards 
the realization of romantic wonder, the Fitzgerald hero is 
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destroyed by the materials which the American experience offers 
as objects of passion; or, at best, he is purged of these unholy 
fires, and chastened. 

In general, this quest has two symbolic goals. There is, for 
one, the search for eternal youth and beauty, the myth of Ponce 
de Leon. (It is a curious coincidence that Frederick Jackson 
Turner used the image of “a magic fountain of youth” to 
describe the unexhausted frontier.) The essence of romantic 
wonder appears to inhere in the illusion of perennial youth and 
grace created by the leisure class of which Fitzgerald usually 
wrote; thus the man of imagination in America is seduced by his 
illusion that these qualities inhere in a class that is charming, 
vacuous, and irresponsible. This kind of romantic quest which 
becomes escape is equated further, on the level of national 
ideology, with a transcendental and Utopian rejection of time 
and history and, on the religious level which Fitzgerald persis- 
tently but hesitantly approaches, with a blashemous rejection 
of the very condition of human existence. 

The second goal is, simply enough, money. The search for 
money is the familiar American commercial ideal of personal 
materialistic success, most succinctly embodied for our culture 
in the saga of Benjamin Franklin. It is the romantic assump- 
tion of this aspect of the “ American dream ” that all the magic 
of the world can be had for money. Largely from the standpoint 
of the middle-class radicalism of the American progressive 
tradition, Fitzgerald examines and condemns the plutocratic 
ambitions of American life and the ruinous price exacted by 
this dream. But the two dreams are, of course, so intimately 
related as to be one: the appearance of eternal youth and 
beauty is centered in a particular social class whose glamor is 
made possible by a corrupt social inequality. Beauty, the 
object of aesthetic contemplation, is commercialized, love is 
bought and sold. Money is the means to the violent recovery 
of an enchanting lost youth. It is no accident that the word 
“ pander ” turns up in the key passage of The Great Gatsby. 

In contrast, Fitzgerald affirms his faith repeatedly in an 
older, simpler America: the emotion is that of pastoral, the 
social connotations agrarian and democratic. In such areas 
Fitzgerald continues to find fragments of basic human value, 
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social, moral, and religious. But these affirmations are largely 
subordinate and indirect: Fitzgerald’s attention was primarily 
directed to the symbolism of romantic wonder proffered by his 
time and place and, like the narrator of Gatsby, he was “ within 
and without, simultaneously enchanted and repelled by the 
inexhaustible variety of life.’ Through a delicate and exact 
symbolism, he was able to extend this attitude of simultaneous 
enchantment and repulsion over the whole of the American 
civilization he knew. His keenest perception was the universal 
quality of the patterns he had been tracing, his greatest dis- 
covery that there was nothing new about the Lost Generation 
except its particular symbols. The quest for romantic wonder 
and the inevitable failure were only the latest in a long series. 
It was thus that Fitzgerald conceived the tragedy of the 
American experience. 


Fitzgerald approached this major theme slowly and more by 
intuition than design. In a hazy form it is present in such early 
stories as “The Offshore Pirate” and “ Dalyrimple Goes 
Wrong.” It is allegorized in “ The Diamond as Big as the 
Ritz ” and fumbled in The Beautiful and Damned. 

But it is “ May Day,” significantly motivated by Fitzgerald’s 
first sharp awareness of American society, which is, for one 
tracing Fitzgerald’s gradual realization of this major theme, 
the most illuminating production of his early career. Its formal 
construction on social principles (“ Mr. In” and “ Mr. Out ”’) 
is obvious enough; what has not been sufficiently remarked is 
the way Fitzgerald’s symbolic method extends his critique 
from the manners of drunken undergraduates to the pervasive 
malaise of a whole civilization. The hubris with which these 
characters fade from the story may be taken as an example of 
how dramatically the story indicts the materialistic hedonism 
and the vulgar idealism that Fitzgerald is diagnosing as Ameri- 
can shortcomings: 


Then they were in an elevator bound skyward. 
“What floor, please?” said the elevator man. 
“ Any floor,” said Mr. In. 

“ Top floor,” said Mr. Out. 
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“This is the top floor,” said the elevator man. 
“ Have another floor put on,” said Mr. Out. 

“ Higher,” said Mr. In. 

“ Heaven,” said Mr. Out. 


Set against the tale’s controlling symbol, the universal signifi- 
cance of this passage frames its particular historical implica- 
tions. The scene is an all-night restaurant, and the preliminary 
setting emphasizes social and economic inequality, the brutali- 
zation of poverty and the apparent wonder of wealth. As a Yale 
junior is ejected for throwing hash at the waiters, “ the great 
plate-glass front had turned to a deep creamy blue. .. Dawn 
had come up in Columbus Circle, magical, breathless dawn, 
silhouetting the great statue of the immortal Christopher, and 
mingling in a curious and uncanny manner with the fading 
yellow electric light inside.” The final significance of the symbol 
can only be established after one considers the conclusion of 
The Great Gatsby, but the intention is clear enough: Fitzgerald 
is measuring the attitudes and behavior of the Lost Generation 
by means of a symbol of romantic wonder that is extensive 
enough to comprehend all American experience. The contrast 
amounts to the ironic rejection of all that this generation 
believes in, the immaturity and irresponsibility of its quest for 
“ experience,’ when such a quest is juxtaposed with one 
(Columbus’) that suggests the fullest possibilities for romantic 
wonder. There is the added implication that some kind of 
conscious search for experience is at the heart of American 
cultural history, but that the quest had never taken so childish 
aform. This, Fitzgerald seems to be saying, is what has become 
of Columbus’ dream—this is our brave new world. 


i @ 


With The Great Gatsby (1925) , Fitzgerald first brought his 
vision of America to full and mature realization. Notwith- 
standing its apparent lack of scope, this is a complex and 
resonant novel, and one with a variety of significant implica- 
tions. No single reading, perhaps, will exhaust its primary 
meanings, and that which follows makes no pretense of doing 
so. But there is, I think, a central pattern that has never been 
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sufficiently explored—this pattern is the story of America, or 
of the New World, the story that Fitzgerald had been intuitively 
approaching since he began to write. 

Gatsby is essentially the man of imagination in America, 
given specificity and solidity and precision by the materials 
which American society offered him. “ If personality is a series 
of successful gestures, then there was something gorgeous about 
him, some heightened sensitivity to the promises of life, as if 
he were related to one of those intricate machines that register 
earthquakes ten thousand miles away.” It is Gatsby’s capacity 
for romantic wonder that Fitzgerald is insisting upon in this 
preliminary exposition, a capacity that he goes on to define as 
“an extraordinary gift for hope, a romantic readiness.” And 
with the simile of the seismograph, an apt enough symbol for 
the human sensibility in a mechanized age, Fitzgerald has in 
effect already introduced the vast back-drop of American civili- 
zation against which Gatsby’s gestures must be interpreted. 
The image is as integral as intricate; for if Gatsby is to be taken 
as the product and the manifestation of those motivations 
caught up in the phrase “ the American dream,” he is also the 
instrument by means of which Fitzgerald is to register the 
tremors that point to its self-contained principles of destruction. 
“ What preyed on Gatsby, what foul dust floated in the wake of 
his dreams” is ostensibly the stuff of the novel, the social 
content of Fitzgerald’s universe of fiction. But it is essential to 
realize that Gatsby, too, has been distorted from the normative 
by values and attitudes that he holds in common with the 
society that destroys him. Certainly, in such a world, the novel 
assures us, a dream like Gatsby’s cannot remain pristine, given 
the materials upon which the original impulse toward wonder 
must expend itself. Gatsby, in other words, is more than 
pathetic, a sad figure preyed upon by the American leisure 
class. The unreal values of the world of Tom and Daisy 
Buchanan are his values too, they are inherent in his dream. 
Gatsby had always lived in an imaginary world, where “a 
universe of ineffable gaudiness spun itself out in his brain ” ; 
negatively, this quality manifests itself in a dangerous tendency 
toward sentimental idealization: his reveries “were a satis- 
factory hint of the unreality of reality, a promise that the rock 
of the world was founded securely on a fairy’s wing.” 
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Daisy finally becomes for Gatsby the iconic manifestation of 
this vision of beauty. Little enough might have been possible 
for Gatsby anyway, but once he “ wed his unutterable visions 
to her perishable breath, his mind would never romp again 
like the mind of God.” One notes how steadily if surreptitiously, 
through his metaphors and similes mainly, Fitzgerald is intro- 
ducing the notion of blasphemy in conjunction with Gatsby’s 
Titanic imaginative lusts. But the novel makes only tentative 
gestures in the direction of religious evaluation; Fitzgerald’s 
talent indicated that Gatsby’s visions be focussed rather sexu- 
ally and socially. After this concentration of Gatsby’s wonder 
on Daisy has been established, Fitzgerald can go on to an 
explicit statement of her significance to the thematic direction 
of the novel: Gatsby, we are told, was “ overwhemingly aware 
of the youth and mystery that wealth imprisons and preserves, 
of the freshness of many clothes, and of Daisy, gleaming like 
silver, safe and proud above the hot struggle of the poor” 
(my italics) . Her voice is frequently mentioned as mysteriously 
enchanting—it is the typifying feature of her role as la belle 
dame sans merci—and throughout the action it serves to suggest 
her loveliness and desirability. But only Gatsby, in a rare 
moment of vision, is able to make explicit the reasons for its 
subtle and elusive magic: “It was full of money—that was 
the inexhaustible charm that rose and fell in it, the jingle of it, 
the cymbals’ song of it . . . High in a white palace the king’s 
daughter, the golden girl... .” 

Possession of an image like Daisy is all that Gatsby can 
finally conceive as “ success” ; and Gatsby is meant to be a 
very representative American in the intensity of his yearning 
for success, as well as in the symbols which he equates with it. 
Gatsby performs contemporary variations on an old American 
pattern, the rags-to-riches story exalted by American legend 
as early as Crevecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer. 
But the saga is primarily that of a legendary Benjamin Franklin, 
whose celebrated youthful resolutions are parodied in those 
that the adolescent Gatsby wrote on the back flyleaf of his 
copy of Hopalong Cassidy. As an indictment of American 
philistinism, Fitzgerald’s burlesque is spare and sharp; what 
accounts for its impression of depth is Fitzgerald’s fictionally 
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realized perception that Gatsby’s was not a unique, but a 
pervasive American social pattern. Grounding his parody in 
Franklin’s Autobiography gave Fitzgerald’s critique a historical 
density and a breadth of implication that one associates only 
with major fiction. 

The connection between Gatsby’s individual tragedy and 
the tragedy of his whole civilization is also made (and again, 
through symbol) with respect to historical attitudes. Gatsby’s 
relation to history is summed up in his devotion to the green 
light that burns on Daisy’s dock. When Nick first sees Gatsby, 
he is in an attitude of supplication, a gesture that pathetically 
travesties the gestures of worship; Nick finally observes that the 
object of his trembling piety is this green light which, until 
his disillusion, is one of Gatsby’s “ enchanted objects.” In the 
novel’s concluding passage, toward which all action and symbol 
is relentlessly tending, one is given finally the full implications 
of the green light as symbol (“ Gatsby believed in the green 
light, the orgiastic future ”’) . 

Gatsby, with no historical sense whatsoever, is the fictional 
counterpart of that American philistine maxim that “ history 
is bunk ” ; and he may recall, too, for those interested in such 
comparisons, the more crowing moods of Emerson and Thoreau, 
and the “ timelessness” of their visions and exhortations. But 
for Fitzgerald, this contemptuous repudiation of tradition, 
historical necessity, and moral determinism, however un-self- 
conscious, was deluded and hubristic. When he finally came to 
see, as he did in Gatsby, that in this irresponsibility lay the real 
meaning behind the American obsession with youth, he was able 
to know Gatsby as a miserable, twentieth century Ponce de 
Leon. And his fictional world was no longer simply the Jazz 
Age, the Lost Generation, but the whole of American civili- 
zation as it culminated in his own time. 

In the final symbol of the book, Fitzgerald pushes the 
personal equation to national, even universal, scope, and in a 
way that recalls the method of “ May Day.” The passage has 
been prepared for in multiple ways; indeed, nearly all the 
material I have been citing leads directly into it. Even the 
“new world ” theme has been anticipated. Fitzgerald is com- 
menting on Gatsby’s state of disillusion just before his death: 
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he must have felt that he had lost the old warm world, paid a high 
price for living too long with a single dream. He must have looked 
up at an unfamiliar sky through frightening leaves and shivered 
as he found what a grotesque thing a rose is and how raw the sun- 
light was upon the scarcely created grass. A new world, material 
without being real, where poor ghosts, breathing dreams like air, 
drifted fortuitously about .. . 


Such, then, was the romantic perception of wonder, when finally 
stripped of its falsifying illusions. Gatsby finds himself in a 
“new world” (Fitzgerald’s symbol for the American’s dream 
of irresponsibility takes on ironically terrifying overtones here) 
in which his values and dreams are finally exposed. And so 
Fitzgerald moves on to his final critique: 


And as the moon rose higher the inessential houses began to melt 
away until gradually I became aware of the old island here that 
flowered once for Dutch sailors’ eyes—a fresh green breast of the 
new world. Its vanished trees, the trees that had made way for 
Gatsby’s house, had once pandered in whispers to the last and 
greatest of all human dreams; for a transitory enchanted moment 
man must have held his breath in the presence of this continent, 
compelled into an aesthetic contemplation he neither understood 
nor desired, face to face for the last time in history with something 
commensurate to his capacity for wonder. 


The most important point to be made about this passage is its 
insistence that Gatsby’s abnormal capacity for wonder could 
have, in the modern world, no proper objective. The emotion 
lingered on, generations of Americans had translated it into 
one or another set of inadequate terms, but Gatsby, like all 
his ancestors, was doomed by demanding the impossible. There 
is, too, the ironic contrast between the wonder of the New 
World, and what Americans have made of it (the same point 
that Fitzgerald made in similar fashion with the Columbus 
image in “ May Day”). But there is a final, more universal 
meaning, implicit in the language of the passage—the hope that 
the new world could possibly satisfy man’s lusts was, after all, 
“the last and greatest of all human dreams,” unreal. The most 
impressive associations cluster around the word “ pander ”— 
a word that implies, above all, the illicit commercialization of 
love, youth, and beauty—which effectually subsumes most of 
the central meanings of the novel. Because of the verbal 
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‘ 


similarity, it is valuable to compare this phrase “ panders in 
whispers” with Fitzgerald’s remarks (in “My Lost city” 
[1932], an essay collected in 1945 in The Crack-Up) about New 
York City, a good instance of how the myths of Benjamin 
Franklin and Ponce de Leon could be blended in his mind— 
“it no longer whispers of fantastic success and eternal youth.” 
The two parallel themes do, of course, come together in the 
novel; in fact, they are tangled at the heart of the plot, for 
the greatest irony in Gatsby’s tragedy is his belief that he can 
buy his dream, which is, precisely, to recapture the past. 


lil 


Tender is the Night (1934) at once restates the essential 
theme and complicates it. Because of the greater proliferation 
of symbolic statement here, it is less easy to define the novel’s 
main designs, and yet they are remarkably parallel to those 
already traced out for The Great Gatsby. This becomes appar- 
ent if one examines carefully the implications of the leading 
characters and the meaning of their narrative; attention to the 
metaphoric and symbolic overtones of the novel further corro- 
borates the impression that, beneath this greater wealth of 
detail, Fitzgerald is still telling the same story. 

Dick Diver is, like Gatsby, the American as man of imagina- 
tion. His chief difference from Gatsby is that he dispenses 
romantic wonder to others, in addition to living for it himself; 
Gatsby tries to purvey dreams, but doesn’t know how. But to 
Rosemary Hoyt, Dick’s “ voice promised that he would take 
care of her, and that a little later he would open up whole new 
worlds for her, unroll an endless succession of magnificent 
possibilities ” (my italics). Dick is the man with the innate 
capacity for romantic wonder, but now a member of the Ameri- 
can leisure class of the twenties, now declined to an “ organizer 
of private gaiety, curator of a richly incrusted happiness.” His 
intellectual and imaginative energies have been diverted from 
the normal creative channels they might have taken and are 
expended on the effort to prevent, for a handful of the very 
rich, the American dream from revealing its nightmarish 
realities. 

Although Dick is given a more positive background than 
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Gatsby, he is equally a product of his civilization and he has 
its characteristic deficiencies: “ The illusions of eternal strength 
and health, and of the essential goodness of people; illusions 
of a nation, the lies of generations of frontier mothers who had 
to croon falsely that there were no wolves at the cabin door.” 
And this inherent romantic has been further weakened by the 
particular forms of sentimentality of his own generation: “ he 
must press on toward the Isles of Greece, the cloudy waters of 
unfamiliar ports, the lost girl on shore, the moon of the popular 
songs. A part of Dick’s mind was made up of the tawdry 
souvenirs of his boyhood. Yet in that somewhat littered Five- 
and-Ten, he had managed to keep alive the low painful fire of 
intelligence.” 

Such is the man, essentially noble like Gatsby, but with the 
fatal flaw of imagination common to and conditioned by the 
superficial symbols and motivations of his civilization, who is 
brought against the conditions of temptation represented by 
Nicole. She is the graddaughter of a “self-made American 
capitalist ” and of a German Count, and her family is placed in 
perspective by Fitzgerald’s frequent analogies with a feudal 
aristocracy. “ Her father would have it on almost any clergy- 
man,” such as Dick’s father; “they were an American ducal 
family without a title—the very name . . . caused a psycho- 
logical metamorphosis in people.” Yet behind this facade of 
glamor and power lies unnatural lust and perversion. Nicole’s 
father, this “fine American type,” has committed incest with 
his daughter—the very incarnation of the American vision of 
youth, beauty, and wealth—and made her into a psychotic 
whom young Dr. Diver must cure. As Nicole says, “I’m a 
crook by heritage.” 

Through Nicole, Fitzgerald conveys, as he had with Daisy, 
all that is sexually and socially desirable in youth and beauty: 
“there were all the potentialities for romantic love in that 
lovely body and in the delicate mouth. ... Nicole had been a 
beauty as a young girl and she would be a beauty later.” 
Apparently she is eternally youthful, and only at the end of the 
novel is it discernible that she has aged. Her face, which 
corresponds in symbolic utility to Daisy’s voice, is lovely and 
hard, “her eyes brave and watchful, looking straight ahead 
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at nothing.” She is an empty child, representative of her social 
class, of the manners and morals of the ’twenties, and of the 
world of values for which America, like Dick, was once more 
selling its soul. But it is, more than anything else, Nicole’s 
semblance of perpetual youth that allows Fitzgerald to exploit 
her as a central element in the narrative correlative he is 
constructing for his vision of American life. Occasionally, there 
is a treatment of Nicole that goes beyond social criticism, 
entering, if obliquely and implicitly, the area of religious vision: 


The only physical disparity between Nicole at present and the 
Nicole of five years before was simply that she was no longer a 
young girl. But she was enough ridden by the current youth 
worship, the moving pictures with their myriad faces of girl-children, 
blandly represented as carrying on the work and wisdom of the 
world, to feel a jealousy of youth. 

She put on the first ankle-length day dress that she had owned 
for many years, and crossed herself reverently with Chanel Sixteen. 


But while Fitzgerald could upon occasion so extend the signifi- 
cance of his narrative, he never neglected to keep it firmly 
grounded in a specific social and economic world, and it is in 
this realm that most of his correspondences are established: 


Nicole was the product of much ingenuity and toil. For her sake 
trains began their run at Chicago and traversed the round belly of 
the continent to California; chicle factories fumed and link belts 
grew link by link in factories; men mixed toothpaste in vats and 
drew mouthwash out of copper hogsheads; girls canned tomatoes 
quickly in August or worked rudely at the Five-and-Tens on Christ- 
mas Eve; half-breed Indians toiled on Brazilian coffee plantations 
and dreamers were muscled out of patent rights in new tractors— 
these were some of the people who gave a tithe to Nicole, and as 
the whole system swayed and thundered onward it lent a feverish 
bloom to such processes of hers as wholesale buying, like the flush 
of a fireman’s face holding his post before a spreading blaze. She 
illustrated very simple principles, containing in herself her own 
doom, but illustrated them so accurately that there was grace in the 
procedure. 


The social structure of Tender Is The Night is epic in scope 
and intention, though it has the grace and concentration of 
lyric; at its base are criminal injustice and inhuman waste—at 
its apex is Nicole, “the king’s daughter ”—beautiful, forever 
young, and insane. 
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In the central scenes of temptation (Book II, chapter v), 
Fitzgerald quite deliberately allows Nicole to expand into her 
full symbolic significance, thus revealing that the larger the- 
matic pattern of Tender is the Night must be read against the 
largest context of American life. Throughout the chapter runs 
the leitmotif of Fitzgerald’s generalizing commentary, beginning 
with the passage: “the impression of her youth and beauty 
grew on Dick until it welled up inside him in a compact 
paroxysm of emotion. She smiled, a moving childish smile that 
was like all the lost youth in the world.” This mood of pathetic 
nostalgia is quickly objectified in the talk of Dick and Nicole 
about American popular songs; soon Dick feels that “ there was 
that excitement about her that seemed to reflect all the excite- 
ment of the world.” So ends the first of the two scenes that 
form this chapter. The second meeting of the two opens on a 
similar key: “ Dick wished she had no background, that she 
was just a girl lost with no address save the night from which 
she had come.” This time they play the songs they had men- 
tioned the week before, “they were in America now.” And 
Fitzgerald drives home the point in his last sentence: “ Now 
there was this scarcely saved waif of disaster bringing him the 
essence of a continent... .” 

At first Dick laughs off the notion that Nicole’s family has 
bought him, but he gradually succumbs, “inundated by a 
trickling of goods and money.” And Nicole is, once more, the 
typifying object of her class and society in the particular terms 
she imposes for the destruction of his moral and intellectual 
integrity: “Naturally Nicole, wanting to own him, wanting 
him to stand still forever, encouraged any slackness on his part ” 
(my italics). And so, although the pattern is more complex 
than in Gatsby, practically the same controlling lines of theme 
can be observed. The man of imagination, fed on the emotions 
of romantic wonder, is tempted and seduced and (in this case, 
nearly) destroyed by the American dream which customarily 
takes two forms: the escape from time and the materialistic 
pursuit of a purely hedonistic happiness. On the historical 
level, the critique is of the error of American romanticism in 
attempting to transcend and escape historical responsibility. 
On the economic level, the critique is of the fatal beauty of 
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American capitalism, its destructive charm and irresponsibility. 
And on the level of myth, one need mention only the names of 
Benjamin Franklin and Ponce de Leon to recall the motivations 
of the quest that Fitzgerald recurrently explores. Thematically, 
the lines come together when Nicole attempts to own Dick and 
therefore escape Time, as when Gatsby tries to buy back the 
past. 

It is Fitzgerald’s skill in elaborating a more complicated 
symbolization of unreality that makes Tender is the Night 
more impressive than The Great Gatsby. In Rosemary Hoyt, 
who brings from Hollywood to Europe the latest American 
version of the dream of youth and innocence, Fitzgerald has 
another important symbol and center of consciousness. It is 
through her perception, for instance, that Fitzgerald gives us 
his first elaborate glimpses of the Divers and of the American 
leisure class. Because of Rosemary’s acute but undisciplined 
perceptions, Fitzgerald can insist perpetually on the ironic 
tensions between the richest texture of social appearance and 
the hidden reality of social evil; her “ naivete responded whole- 
heartedly to the expensive simplicity of the Divers, unaware 
of its complexity and its lack of innocence, unaware that it was 
all a selection of quality rather than quantity from the run of 
the world’s bazaar; and that the simplicity of behavior, also, 
the nursery-like peace and good will, the emphasis on the 
simpler virtues, was part of a desperate bargain with the gods 
and had been attained through struggles she could not have 
guessed at.” 

Rosemary manifests the effects of Hollywood sentimentality 
and meretriciousness on the powers of American perception 
and imagination. The image-patterns that surround her move- 
ment are largely concerned with childhood; she is “as dewy 
with belief as a child from one of Mrs. Burnett’s vicious tracts.” 
Immature and egocentric, she provides one more symbol of 
the corruption of imagination by American civilization; both 
deluded and deluding, she has no opportunity for escape, as 
there is for Nick Carroway and Dick Diver. It is Diver who 
sounds the last important note about her: “‘ Rosemary didn’t 
grow up.” That she is intended symbolically, Fitzgerald makes 
clear in his account of her picture “ Daddy’s Girl”: “There 
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she was-—so young and innocent—the product of her mother’s 
loving care; embodying all the immaturity of the race, cutting 
a new cardboard paper doll to pass before its empty harlot’s 
mind.” 

Nicole and Rosemary, then, are for this novel the objectified 
images of Fitzgerald’s “ brave new world.” Only occasionally 
does Dick Diver escape the limits of this terrifying world. Once, 
the three of them are sitting in a restaurant, and Dick observes 
a group of “ gold star mothers”: “in their happy faces, the 
dignity that surrounded and pervaded the party he perceived 
all the maturity of an Older America. For a while the sobered 
women who had come to mourn for their dead, for something 
they could not repair, made the room beautiful. Momentarily, 
he sat again on his father’s knee, riding with Moseby while the 
old loyalties and devotions fought on around him. Almost 
with an effort he turned back to his two women at the table and 
faced the whole new world in which he believed.” In the gradual 
failure of this illusion comes Dick Diver’s salvation; as the 
dream fades, he is enabled to recover a fragment of reality. 


IV 


For purposes of corroboration, one can add a certain amount 
of documentation from Fitzgerald’s non-fictional writings, as 
collected in the posthumous Crack-Up. And the point that 
most needs buttressing, probably, is that Fitzgerald saw in the 
quest for romantic wonder a recurrent pattern of American 
behavior. This attitude seems strongly implied by the stories 
themselves, but it is additionally reassuring to find Fitzgerald 
writing, in a letter to his daughter: “ You speak of how good 
your generation is, but I think they share with every generation 
since the Civil War in America the sense of being somehow 
about to inherit the earth. You’ve heard me say before that 
I think the faces of most American women over thirty are 
relief maps of petulant and bewildered unhappiness ” (p. 306) . 
A brief sketch of a “typical product of our generation” in 
the Note-Books indicates further what qualities were involved 
in this “sense of being about to inherit the earth”: “her 
dominant idea and goal is freedom without responsibility, 
which is like gold without metal, spring without winter, youth 
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without age, one of those maddening, coocoo mirages of wild 
riches” (p. 166—my italics). And that this personal attitude, 
translated into the broader terms of a whole culture, represented 
a negation of historical responsibility is made sufficiently clear 
in another Note-Book passage: “ Americans, he liked to say, 
needed fins and wings. There was even a recurrent idea in 
should be born with fins, and perhaps they were—perhaps 
money was a form of fin. In England, property begot a strong 
place sense, but Americans, restless and with shallow roots, 
America about an education that would leave out history and 
the past, that should be a sort of equipment for aerial adven- 
ture, weighed down by none of the stowaways of inheritance 
or tradition ” (p. 109—my italics). Still another passage, this 
time from one of the “ Crack-Up” essays, makes it equally 
clear that Fitzgerald habitually saw the universal applicability 
of all he was saying about the ruling passion in America: “ This 
is what I think now: that the natural state of the sentient adult 
is a qualified unhappiness. I think also that in an adult the 
desire to be finer in grain than you are, ‘ a constant striving’ (as 
those people say who gain their bread by saying it) only adds 
to this unhappiness in the end—that end that comes to our 
youth and hope” (p. 80). 

And yet, for all the failure and futility that Fitzgerald found 
in the American experience, his attitude remained one of accept- 
ance, and not one of despair. There was no cynicism in his 
“ wise and tragic sense of life.” The exhaustion of the frontier 
and the post-war expatriate movement marked for him the 
end of a long period in human history and it was this period, 
the history of the post-Renaissance European man in America, 
that he made his subject. After he had explored his materials 
to their limits Fitzgerald knew, at his greatest moments, that 
he had discovered in an archetypal pattern of desire and belief 
and behavior compounded the imaginative history of modern 
civilization. One final passage from the Note-Books may sub- 
stantiate our impression that Fitzgerald could, on occasion, 
conceive his subject in all the range and heroism of the epic 
mode: 


He felt then that if the pilgrimage eastward of the rare poisonous 
flower of his race was the end of the adventure which had started 
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westward three hundred years ago, if the long serpent of the 
curiosity had turned too sharp upon itself, cramping its bowels, 
bursting its shining skin, at least there had been a journey; like to 
the satisfaction of a man coming to die—one of those human things 
that one can never understand unless one has made such a journey 
and heard the man give thanks with the husbanded breath. The 
frontiers were gone—there were no more barbarians. The short 
gallop of the last great race, the polyglot, the hated and the 
despised, the crass and scorned, had gone—at least it was not a 
meaningless extinction up an alley. 


Pomona College 











